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Eva Le GALLIENNE 


After a year of rest the director of the Civic Repertory 
Cheatre returns to 14th Street to guide the destinies of her 
well-established company. (Photograph by Albert Petersen) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Summer Theatres — Casting 


to Type — The Architectural 
Forum—Acting—Subsidy 


A FRENCH correspondent writing 

from Salzburg speaks of this 
year’s festival performance of Jeder- 
mann as completely fresh and beautiful 
although Reinhardt has presented it in 
the square before the cathedral every 
year for many years. Robert Edmond 
Jones talks of the electric atmosphere 
that pervaded Central City, Colorado, 
during the festival performance of Ca- 
mille, an exciting theatre awareness long 
unknown around Times Square. An 
American who had the good fortune to 
be in England for the Fourth Malvern 
Festival says that the people who 
crowded the town and the performance 
all seemed to be finding the theatre both 
finer and gayer than it has been for a 
generation. The summer stages around 
New York and throughout New Eng- 
land, teeming with energetic rehearsals 
and no less energetic performances 
through the long summer, caught some- 
thing of the free and invigorating spirit 
that marks the theatre festival all over 
the world. And they added the pleas- 
ures of experimentation. There were 
no new plays at Salzburg, a nineteenth 
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Cartoon by Beatrice Tobias 


HE cause of the national and na- 
tive theatre gained strong im- 
petus recently when the government 
of Argentina leased the Theatre Cer- 
vantes for one year to the Argentina 
Theatrical Association. The latter 
organization expects to produce only 
plays by native authors during its oc- 
cupancy. 
e 
HE Green Pastures recently con- 
tinued its triumphant progress 
by opening its third season in Boston. 
With the original cast almost intact it 
has now played well into its second 
thousand performances. A Swedish 
adaptation of it has been announced 
for presentation at the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre in Stockholm. 


* 
GYPSY theatre is in itself a 


romantic and exciting idea. 
Leningrad is to have one this season 
and the first production is to be a 
drama of nomadic life, Life on W heels. 
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THEATRE 
L=s under the Microscope is the 


intriguing title of Nicolas Evre- 
noff’s latest play which was produced 
with success last season in Warsaw 
and is now announced for production 
(in a French adaptation) by the 
Théatre de |’Atelier of Paris under 
the direction of Charles Dullin. 


ERNARD SHAW ’S latest 
drama, Too True To Be Good, 
produced last year by the Theatre 
Guild and this summer at the 
Malvern Festival by Sir Barry Jack- 
son, has been translated into both 
French and German and will be per- 
formed this season at the Théatre des 
Arts in Paris and at the Schauspiel- 
haus in Dresden. 
e 


HEN Bill Robinson has made 

his early appearance at the 
Palace, and Albertina Rasch has put 
on a new ballet at the Stadium, the 
dance season may be said to have be- 
gun. This year it will be active, from 
all appearances, both earlier and later 
than usual. In the advance record 
of performances in the regular the- 
atre appear such notices, for example, 
as the collaboration of Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman in the 
revue, The Forgotten Man, the em- 
ployment of Gluck-Sandor to stage 
the ballets in Earl Carroll’s Vanities, 
the engagement of Gluck-Sandor and 
Felicia Sorel to dance in the revue, 
Long Live the King, and of Ruth St. 
Denis to arrange the dances for The 
Passionate Pilgrim (Margaret Crosby 
Munn’s play about Shakespeare with 
incidental music by Charles Haubiel). 
Among productions already under 
way, Agnes deMille and Warren 
Leonard arranged some of the dance 
numbers in the revue, Flying Colors, 
and Albertina Rasch began her dis- 
tinctive contributions to the profes- 
sional stage dance season with dance 
numbers in that show and in Bally- 
hoo of 1932, another early revue. 
The regular dance calendar, that is, 
the announcement of the recitals of 
individual artists and their groups, al- 
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century melodrama at Central City, at 
Malvern a series out of “four hundred 
years of English drama’. In the ‘sum- 
mer theatres’ there were not only old 
plays, but new plays by the dozen—bad 
and indifferent mostly—like all plays in 
dozens. Perhaps many of the try-outs 
will have done nothing more than to 
keep inevitable failures out of the the- 
atres of New York. That in itself is no 
inconsiderable boon to a season. Per- 
haps there are some few that will enrich 
the winter’s stage. Certainly all the ac- 
tivity has created a new or a renewed 
audience for a new or renewed theatre. 


HERE is a story going the rounds 
about a New York producer of 
some distinction who needed to fill the 
part of a coarse, middle-aged Russian 
peasant. He sent for an actress, one of 
whose familiar portraits shows her in 
just such a characterization. The pro- 
ducer gave one look at the actress (who 
is beautiful and neither coarse nor mid- 
dle-aged but an expert in make-up) 
and said “Good gracious, woman, I can’t 
use you! I want an old and ugly wom- 
an!” To which the actress, once out of 
his sight, responded with the only answer 
there really is—a shrug of the shoulders 
and a puzzled “What’s the use?” 


T is a pleasure and a privilege to rec- 
ommend to every reader of Theatre 
Arts Monthly the September issue of 
The Architectural Forum, which is 
called Theatre Reference Number. It 
contains about everything that such an 
issue should contain, including articles 
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on Basic Theatre Planning by Lee Si- 
monson; The Architect and the Box- 
Office by S. L. (Roxy) Rothafel; New 
Purposes, New Theatres, by Alexander 
Dean; Development of the Auditorium 


by Perry Coke Smith; Acoustics in The- 


atre Design by Paul E. Sabine; Light- 
ing the Legitimate Theatre by Stanley 
R. McCandless; and two very good 
check lists relating to theatre architec- 
ture compiled by Frederic A. Pawley. 


ERY rarely is an actor of real 

ability able to express his ideas on 
his art intelligently in writing. The 
literature of acting written by actors 
themselves is notoriously meagre. It is 
refreshing, therefore, to find in a Paris 
newspaper, extracts from an article by 
the well-known French actor, Maxime- 
Lery, on The Art of Playing Comedy. 
The article first appeared in a new art 
journal, Le Trait-d’Union, and it seems 
so sensible and direct that a few trans- 
lated bits are presented here in the hope 
of encouraging lovers of good acting to 
trail them to their source. “In art as in 
all things ‘forcing’ is a sign of weakness. 
... To have authority in a scene is to 
know how to realize the character you 
are representing and to represent all his 
physical and psychological attributes 
without seeming to try to do so.... 
Forget that you have a beautiful voice; 
in showing how beautiful it is you will 
tire your audience and you will play 
badly. Play your role. If the timbre 
of your voice is pleasing, so much the 
better—you will benefit from it by the 
grace of God. . . . Do not speak so 
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though it promises to be full, is less 
accurate than usual as to advance 
dates. But on the schedule there are: 

September 19, Earl Carroll Van- 
ities. Gluck-Sandor has staged two 
ballets, one romantic with Harriet 
Hoctor as premier dancer, the second 
an impressionistic modern ballet. 

September 25. Sophia Delza in 
dance recital at the Hotel Gramatin, 
Bronxville. 

October 7. Phobias, ballet with 
musical score by E. Lehman Engle, 
settings by John Vassos, and T'empo, 
ballet with music by Herbert Kings- 
ley, scenario by R. M. Coates, set- 
tings by Reginald Marsh. At the 
Dance Center. 

October 15. Edwin Strawbridge in 
dance recital at the Washington Irv- 
ing High School. 

October 15. Dorsha in the first of 
a series of weekly dance recitals at 
her Little Theatre of the Dance. 

October 15th or thereabouts. Es- 
cudero in a series of concerts. 

October 28. Tamiris in dance re- 
cital. 

November 11. Miriam Marmein 
in a program of new dances. 

November 18. The Three Cor- 
nered Hat, ballet with music by De 
Falla, costume designs adapted from 
originals by Picasso. Dance Center. 

November 20. Martha Graham in 
dance recital. 

November 26. Lisa Gardiner with 
Michael Nicholov, former soloist with 
Pavlova ballet as guest artist, and the 
Lisa Gardiner group. 

November 29. Martha Graham in 
dance recital at the New School for 
Social Research. 

November 30. Sophia Delza in 
dance recital. 

Christmas Week. Mary Wigman 
and Group in a series of recitals. 

Christmas Week. Neighborhood 
Playhouse Junior Festival Players. 

December 27. Patricia Bowman, 
premier ballerina, at the opening of 
New International Music Hall in 
Radio City. 

January 1 (or thereabouts). Shan 
Kar, Hindu dancers in concerts. 
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January 7. Martha Graham in 
recital at McMillen Theatre, Colum-: 
bia Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

January 13. Japanese Classic Noh 
drama done as a ballet accompanied 
by McCutcheon orchestra and a 
group of actors. 

January 14. Hans Wiener appear- 
ing with the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra in New York. 

January 28. Elsa Findlay in dance 
recital at the Washington Irving 
High School. 

February 11. Miriam Marmein 
in dance recital at the Washington 
Irving High School. 

February 24. Martha Graham in 
dance recital at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. 

February 26. Hans Wiener in 
Dance Recital with Boston Dance 
Group. 

February 27. Martha Graham in 
Dance Recital at the Y. M. and Y. 
W. H. A. in Newark. 

March 17. Les Sylphides, ballet 
with music by Chopin, decor by Ted 
Weidhaas. Afternoon of a Faun, 
music by Debussy. Dance Center. 

May 5. Till Eulenspiegel, music 
by Strauss. Dance Center. 

May 28. Hans Wiener appearing 
with the Boston Symphony. 


R= NE CLAIR, distinguished 
French cinema artist, director of 
Sous Les Toits de Paris, Le Million, 
and A Nous la Liberté, has begun 
work on a new film which is tenta- 
tively entitled Quatorze Juillet. 


£ 
tse son of Gordon Craig, who 


works and writes under the name 
of Edward Carrick, familiar to read- 
ers of THEATRE ArTs through arti- 
cles and etchings which have been 
published in the magazine, is an- 
nounced to assist in the direction of 
the forthcoming production of Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth at the Old Vic 
Theatre in London. 
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rapidly. ... And speak louder; you tire 
me if I do not hear you well... . No, 
speak more softly; you tire me if I hear 
too well and you cease to be real. Be- 
sides if you emphasize too much, you 
emphasize nothing. .. . Exaggeration in 
articulation is as bad as faulty articula- 
tion. You give the impression of insist- 
ing to the public ‘Listen how well I ar- 
ticulate’.... The public has come to 
hear the play and not your articulation.” 


HEATRE ARTS is inclined to 

agree with the spirited little journal 
of the Theatre Press Agents, The Quill, 
when it characterizes the suggestion of 
Actors’ Equity Association that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System be requested to ex- 
tend financial aid to responsible pro- 
ducers as a “sweet dream”. We are also 
minded to applaud the suggestion in the 
same article that a method be devised 
whereby, under responsible administra- 
tion, the American theatre might be sub- 
sidized by monies obtained from a por- 
tion of the ticket tax. “France main- 
tains its Comédie Frangaise in this way” 
says the article “ . . . also its Grand 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. Every 
continental country with a ticket tax has 
its fund for a national theatre.”” We 
might add to the list of precedents that 
a part of the revenue from the tax on 
cinema tickets in Italy is used as subsidy 
for the great Milan opera house, La 
Scala, and that in Denmark a tax on 
beers helps to finance the theatres—the 
revenue from light beer going to the 
movies, from dark to the theatre. 
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Doris HUMPHREY 


It is announced that this talented American concert dancer 
is to appear in a revue at present variously titled 4mer- 
icana and The Forgotten Man to be produced by the Shu- 
berts this season. Charles Weidman who has often 
appeared with her will dance in the same _ production. 


(Photograph by Edward Moeller) 














A DaNceE MIME AT DARTINGTON 


In a dance entitled The People performed at the School of 
Dance Mime at Dartington, England, last July, this figure 
represented The Church. The costume and mask were 
designed by the painter, Mark Tobey. The dance was a 
part of the program of a summer dance festival held at the 
school under the direction of Margaret Barr. (Photograph 
by Stuart Black) 























ANGNA ENTERS 


In her composition in dance form, Plumb-line and Orna- 
ment. She will be seen on Broadway stages this season in 
several of the pantomimic sketches that have won her wide 
recognition and also in a number of new and original 
works. (Photograph by Doris Ulmann) 
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LasarR GALPERN 


The continental dancer in the ballet, Sarcasmus, music by Pro- 
kofieff, costume by Hussman. He is now in New York prepar- 


atory to supervising some of the dancing planned for the great 
amusement centres in Radio City. 




















BROADWAY STEPS OUT 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


HE Broadway season started late this year. Producers 
stayed in Europe until the last possible boat, actors played 


contentedly in summer theatres far from the roar of the sub- 
way, playwrights set up their miniature stages on beaches and hill- 
tops and used pebbles and twigs instead of restaurant silverware to 
plan their entrances and exits. Meanwhile Broadway, with all but 
five theatres closed, fell into that ancient mischief which Satan finds 
for idle hands and real estate brokers. It took burlesque to its heart 
and its pocketbook, and the first play to herald the new season 
opened its doors in an atmosphere charged with poster ladies five 
feet high. It was no wonder that William Brady had a sob in his 
voice when he stood before the curtain and said, “The theatre is 
going to need all your support this winter.” 

The faithful five that all summer long entertained out-of-towners 
on parties and buyers seeking bargains were mostly as gay as shows 
ought to be when they must contend with heat that registers ninety 
degrees and movies that are refrigerated. The Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner, Of Thee I Sing, continued to teach summer visitors just how 
national politics really works, and in the main the summer visitors 
liked the lesson, though one southern judge was heard to say that 
he preferred his musical comedy on the Sultan of Sulu plan. Show 
Boat’s revived charms were echoed wherever orchestras played. The 
Cat and the Fiddle went on being gracefully amusing. Bridal 
Wise, which only came to town in May, pleased those who like 
their farces horsey. Of them all, the only play that asked consid- 
eration of the serious was Rose Franken’s fine tragi-comedy of mar- 
ried life, Another Language. 

Meanwhile the most famous theatrical street in the country was 
being shaken by more than the undraped hips of burlesque beauties. 
Florenz Ziegfeld, maker of Follies, glorifier of the American girl, 
and friend of all sorts of people who rose up to mourn for him, 
died in July. His admirers spoke of the “irredeemable loss.” The 
analytical said that this was indeed the end of an epoch. Accord- 
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ing to them, Mr. Ziegfeld died just as the scepter was passing into 
younger and more sardonic hands, as the crisp verbal cynicism of 
Once in a Lifetime was superseding the eye-filling sentimentality 
of the Follies. Whatever the point of view, there was no doubt 
that one of Broadway’s heroes was gone, and one of its institutions 
finished. To be sure, Mr. A. C. Blumenthal, friend of the late 
producer and of the Mayor, has announced that he will carry on 
the tradition, but the Follies were more than a tradition. They 
were Ziegfeld, and Ziegfeld is gone. 

What with dark houses, death, bankruptcy, and burlesque shows, 
to say nothing of depression, the summer was not exactly a theatrical 
success. Even chronic pessimists had such a fill of gloom that they 
were stirred to a certain cheerfulness when the new season awoke. 
If it started late, it promises well. Fanfares are, it is true, fewer 
than usual. Press agents have taken on unaccustomed modesty, and 
even superlatives are spoken in a whisper. But perhaps for this 
very reason there is a sense of stir and movement, a hum of activity 
that is the more impressive for being rather subdued. Once in a 
while something pops, and reveals the energy under the apparent 
somnolence. Always there is the fascination of the running stream 
of names—producers, actors, authors, directors, designers, plays— 
names sliding through the mind like wheat slipping across fingers, 
bright, individual, self-contained, all promising rich harvest. 

The season opened on a hot Tuesday night which was the 16th of 
August. Domino was the play, adapted from the French of Marcel 
Achard. Grace George did her best with the adapting, William 
Brady did his best with the producing, Rod La Rocque did his 
best as a gentleman in three dimensions in place of his usual cine- 
matrical two. But somehow none of it was quite good enough to 
keep the play going more than a week. 

With the exception of one or two pathetic little things that crept 
in and out again, that was all that August offered. The season was 
open, but not active, and actors confined their New York appear- 
ances to the rehearsal stages. Not until September brought cooler 
weather would there be even a hint that the world held gay dancing 
and witty speech, or that hearts might ache for audiences at $3 a 
head, and pioneer America be discovered to have been futile after 
all. As this magazine goes to press in September, the business of 
the present moment is tendencies, trends, characteristics, all those 
landmarks and promontories which serve to identify a season and 
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set it apart from other seasons as an individual with a personality 
of its own. 

When future historians chart the theatrical profile of 1932-33, 
they may speak of it as the season when Broadway became con- 
verted to the usefulness of summer theatres as tryout and training 
grounds. Or it may be called that fine year when the necessity for 
economy brought into play inventive genius that revolutionized the 
mechanics of the theatre. It may stand out as the year when a new 
producer or a new playwright first blazed in the theatrical heavens. 
Pure vaudeville (that is, vaudeville unpolluted by pictures) has 
almost disappeared, but there is a preponderance of musical shows 
with a variety complex. Straws point all the ways there are, and 
only time can tell whether the main current of theatrical history 
will show a slight bending, or importance will lie solely in the bub- 
bles on the surface. 

The summer theatres have played a notable part this year, nota- 
ble in the plays they found wanting as well as in the plays which 
stood out as real theatrical entities. One producer, asked if he was 
going to bring to town two plays which had opened in summer 
houses, replied with pious firmness, “My God, no!” On the other 
hand, it is probable that all winter long the theatre will be fed with 
the fresh enthusiasm of plays that succeeded in Skowhegan or West- 
port, Cape Cod, Sharon, or Dover Furnace. 

It was the Group Theatre that settled in Dover Furnace, and 
out of their summer-long activities are to come at least four plays, 
Success Story by John Howard Lawson, The Party by Dawn 
Powell, Donogoo, which is a satire on adventure stories from the 
French of Jules Romains; a new play by George O’Neill, and 
perhaps one by Philip Barber. The Group Theatre at one time had 
ideas about playing repertory, but so far as one can tell by the re- 
ports that emanate from their rural Paradise, their joint intent is 
simply to put on the plays that do well under their communal 
methods of production. 

Fortunately for repertory and the people who love it, Eva Le 
Gallienne has come back from a year abroad, and put new curtains 
in her offices and new flowers on the window sills. New York 
missed her and her Civic Repertory Company. Fourteenth Street 
is a happier place now that they are back again. Joseph Schild- 
kraut is to be her leading man, and their first play of the new season 
will be a revival of that Liliom in which they scored so brilliant 
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a success some ten years ago. It is a bright augury for a winter 
that needs all the good omens it can get. Dear Jane is a new play 
by one Eleanor Holmes Hinckley, described in private conversa- 
tion as very Boston and Bar Harbor, with training by Baker. With 
Alice in Wonderland (Queen of Hearts by Schildkraut), Gor- 
don Bottomley’s Gruach, and one more, it goes on the list of new 
plays for this season. All the old favorites—that sound repertory 
group which Miss Le Gallienne built with such care and skill—will 
be put on again according to the regular plan which has stood the 
test of hard years. 

Of repertory theatres in the strict sense of the phrase, that is the 
only one. Others have taken the title, but neglected the definition. 
Lawrence Langner started his New York Repertory last year, gave 
three plays, and when the end of the season came, found that he 
had a producing group but no true repertory theatre. He has 
been producing at Westport this summer, and it is rumoured that 
he is selling an interest in his successes to other managers, thus 
sharing the financial burden of bringing them into New York. 

The most exciting thing about the Theatre Guild—or which is 
the most exciting? The fact that this is its fifteenth birthday and 
it is now a big girl with road companies and everything, or that 
Lunt and Fontanne probably will not play for them in New York 
this season, or that their ex-executive director, Theresa Helburn, 
is branching more and more into production? She will direct The 
Pure in Heart for them after The Good Earth is firmly settled. 
Those two will be followed by three other plays, and the three now 
on the list are Versailles with its international politics, This Side 
Idolatry, and a new play by a new playwright who is better known 
as a poet. George O’Neill calls his effort Something to Live By. 

The Lunt-Fontanne defection (which is much too strong a word 
as they are playing Reunion in Vienna for the Guild on the road, 
will do it in London, and are on excellent terms with everybody— 
yet somehow only violence does the situation justice) leaves the 
Guild without any two comparable people to take the place of this 
remarkable starring pair. Of course one comprehends that stars 
are not included in the Guild’s philosophy, but the fact is—June 
Walker and Osgood Perkins will lead in The Pure in Heart, which 
a romanticist described as “the story of two against the world”. 

Of the younger producers, Arthur Beckhard, who slipped in last 
spring with Another Language when any number of his peers had 
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turned it down, has six plays on his list. Blanche Yurka will play 
the lead for him in Susan Glaspell’s Comic Artist. Carrie Nation, 
not yet cast, is quite surprisingly not a farce, but a tragic play about 
prohibition and its erratic advocate who smashed her way to fame 
in the last century. The Abbott-Dunnings, who wrote Broadway 
several seasons ago, are now producing with great empressment. 
Joseph Verner Reed has three plays, of which one, Love Story, is 
American and the other two French, though Bifur bears the Angli- 
cising mark of Ashley Dukes, who re-wrote as he translated. 


Even the listing of them is exciting, until one wonders whether 
the season that gets under way is half so much fun as the season 
that stands on the dock waiting to step aboard and be off. The 
active and unpredictable Jed Harris has announced, as his first en- 
terprise, Both Your Houses by Maxwell Anderson. Brock Pem- 
berton has contented himself so far with one, Lovers, Happy 
Lovers, and that’s all. Gilbert Miller has seven listed, including 
Prenez Garde a la Peinture (what odds are offered that it will 
emerge as Fresh Paint?) and Dodsworth, the one adapted and the 
other dramatized by Sidney Howard. Max Gordon is doing a 
revue or two, and promising the Noel Coward Design for Living 
in February, with Mr. Coward and the Lunts in person. Arthur 
Hopkins will do three plays at least. Night Errants by Barton 
McLane (described simply as “an actor’) will come in Septem- 
ber, Encore in October. In November, Hope Williams will stride 
across his stage in a play called There Was I and written by a 
couple of new playwrights named Edward Roberts and Frank 
Cavett. To the delight of a number of people who feared that he 
would desert the Plymouth when his lease ran out this fall and 
leave one more nice house adrift in this amorphous town, Mr. 
Hopkins has decided to stay put. 


One’s first sight of the long list of plays prophesied for the season 
is an experience. It does not seem as if there could be that many 
new plays in the world. Comedies, tragedies, farces, music and 
dance are there, all thrown together in one gorgeous jumble. Grad- 
ually familiar names begin to stand out, like friendly faces at a 
strange party. John Howard Lawson, for instance, who has 
scarcely come to the surface since Processional was stinging men’s 
minds, is on the list twice, with The Pure in Heart and Success 
Story. Both are described as being “straight plays”, in contradis- 
tinction to the expressionistic technique of the older satire. Max- 
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well Anderson has written Both Your Houses which is to be pre- 
sented in September, or so they say. 

The case of Mr. Anderson is one of those burrs under the saddle 
blanket that keeps the theatre interesting and irritating. No one 
doubts his talent, nor the force and power behind it. Everyone 
wants to see his plays. It was agreed that Night Over Taos, 
played last spring, had real beauty. Yet it was barely a succés 
d’éstime, and did little to enhance his reputation with the main 
body of intelligent playgoers. He has not had a real success since 
Saturday’s Children. Perhaps there is a good omen in the fact 
that Jed Harris is to produce his most recent work. 

These men, John Howard Lawson, Maxwell Anderson, belong 
to the young aristocracy of playwriting. So does Philip Barry, not 
yet emerged from his summer vacation. So does Marc Connelly, 
yet he has nothing listed to fill the gap that has yawned in New 
York ever since Green Pastures left for the long road. So does 
S. W. Behrman, though his talent seems to lie along more conven- 
tional lines. After all the clamor about Brief Moment died away, 
after one got used to seeing the portly dome of Alex Woollcott’s 
stomach arch up above the soles of his shoes, it seemed a pretty 
thin comedy. Skillful certainly, poignant seconds, yes, but dull 
seconds, too, and bits of stupidity that could scarcely have been 
intentional parts of the character drawing. Yet there was no de- 
nying that it had quality of the kind that makes one wait hopefully 
for his Love Story, and even for his adaptation of Little Catherine. 

If George Kaufman is left until the end of this particular group 
of people and ideas it is simply because one takes it for granted that 
he will turn up with something interesting. Two somethings have 
been scheduled, both for Sam Harris, and both in collaboration 
with other people. Here Today he has been doing with George 
Oppenheimer. Dinner at Eight, all set for the Music Box in Oc- 
tober, he has done with Edna Ferber. 

These are the young, or fairly young, heirs apparent to the purple 
of playwriting. They have been hailed again and again as the men 
who would save the theatre from that abyss of boredom, repetition, 
staleness on whose verge it is always trembling. Grateful audi- 
ences have forbidden them to become mere able carpenters, and 
have looked to them for a new reality and a new significance. 

Yet no one of them has been able to edge Eugene O’Neill (who, 
by the way, has announced no new play yet) out of that marble 
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armchair sacred to the Great American Playwright. In the minds 
of those who like to look ahead, they are already giving way to 
younger men and women. To Dawn Powell, or Albert Bein, to 
Talbot Jennings, or to Paul Green whose fine House of Connelly 
is to be followed by Potter’s Field if plans work out. 

The literary tone, always hovering in the background, is more 
than ever ubiquitous this year. Plays have a bookish smell about 
them. Authors, following last year’s success of the Browning pair, 
are discovered to be dramatic material. Characters out of novels 
are made to walk about the stage as though they were real people. 
To anyone who believes first, that books and plays are separated 
by more than the difference between a written description and a 
painted scene, and second, that the physical make-up and mental 
processes of book makers should be kept out of sight as much as 
possible, this trend is of dubious value. 

Yet here they are. Pearl Buck is having her first, and Pulitzer 
Prize winning, novel dramatized by that able journeyman Owen 
Davis. They do say that The Good Earth has suffered a sea 
change. It was a book about a man, but it is a play about a woman. 

And this is only one of many. Thyra Samter Winslow’s drab 
Cycle of Manhattan is being dramatized for Charles Dillingham. 
Sophie Kerr and Anna Steese Richardson have detached bits of 
themselves from the women’s magazines in order to do Miss Kerr’s 
A Plain Man into a play. J. B. Priestley, the would-be Dickens of 
the 1930’s, is having his first solo try at playwriting in Dangerous 
Corners. Dwight Deere Wiman thinks there is a play in Christo- 
pher Morley’s five year old novel, Thunder on the Left. Thornton 
Wilder is translating and adapting. Vina del Mar is tranposing 
one of her novels into a play, so is Vicki Baum, and so is Fulton 
Oursler, who manufactures detective stories when he is not editing. 
Even Emil Ludwig, who is responsible for so many of those five 
dollar biographies that look so well on center tables, has written 
a play. 

As if this flood of living literati were not enough, the dead ones 
are invading the stage. The Brontés threaten to come to life at 
least twice, and perhaps five times. Clemence Dane has written 
about them, so has Ian Wolf, whose dramatized novel Children of 
Thunder is promised by Delos Chappell of Central City, Colorado. 
There is a play about Jane Austen. Shakespeare is to be resur- 
rected twice. The Passionate Pilgrim presents him at the age of 
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twenty. This Side Idolatry is Talbot Jennings writing about him. 
Two of his most famous characters, the Lord and Lady Macbeth, 
have a pre-marital appearance in Gruach. (Note for other people 
who also have trouble—the word is Scotch, and Lady Macbeth’s 
first name. It has two syllables, the final cA is hard.) 


Strong it is, and distressing to people who like their plays out of 
life rather than books, yet the literary trend is not new. Neither 
is the foreign influence, which is unusually alert in this depressed 
year. Some twenty European plays are on the list—English, Irish 
with the Abbey Players who come to New York for a month and to 
the road for thirty-two weeks, German, French, Hungarian, Ital- 
ian at least among the marionettes, for the Teatro dei Piccoli is 
announced on the October list. There is the usual number of 
French farces more or less adapted to American ideas of delicacy. 
Two plays are said to have been done by Max Reinhardt, and 
therefore shine in the aura of the Reinhardt name—Mademaiselle, 
and A Trip to Pressburg by Leo Prutz. There is also Napoleon 
Intrudes, out of a waxwork exhibit, one is told, into the modern 
muddle. Firebird comes from the Hungarian of Lajos Zilahy 
onto the list of Gilbert Miller, and Musical Chairs from London, 
where its brilliant young author Ronald Mackenzie recently met 
an untimely death in a motor accident. 


And so they go, and with them the usual number of more or less 
sound American plays, by more or less sound authors. The peren- 
nially able Rachel Crothers has a play, so has Owen Davis. It is 
called his 318th, but apparently that one runs like a Pullman train 
in several sections for the same number was used last-year. 

Less is known so far about what actors and designers are going 
to do, for the simple reason that plays are listed long before they 
are either cast, or assigned for setting. Katharine Cornell let it be 
known months ago that she was going to do Sidney Howard’s new 
Alien Corn when the fall began. There is also talk of Clemence 
Dane writing one of those five plays about the Brontés for her. 
But she, being manager as well as actress, can make her own an- 
nouncements without fear of contradiction. 

Ethel Barrymore will act at least one play under the aegis of 
Arthur Hopkins. Ruth Gordon is to appear for Sam Harris in 
Here Today. Gertrude Lawrence will come over as a serious ac- 
tress in the new John Van Druten comedy, Behold We Live, which 
has just opened with acclaim in London. Philip Merivale is to 
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ARTHUR HOopkKINS 


The American producer whose renewal of his lease on the 
Plymouth Theatre for the coming season is not only an 
evidence of a faith in the intelligent theatre but also an 
augury of better times soon to come on our native stage. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 














CHARLES BUTTERWORTH 


The dry, distinctively American quality of this comedian’s 
humor has made him a favorite with those who prefer 
to have their clowning spiced with the bite of satire. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 




















JOSEPHINE HUTCHINSON AS ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


The Civic Repertory Theatre is to stage Lewis Carroll’s 
story this season in an adaptation by Florida Freibus with 
incidental music by Richard Addinsell. In support of Miss 
Hutchinson in the lead will be Joseph Schildkraut as the 
Queen of Hearts and Eva Le Gallienne as the White Chess 
Queen. (Photograph by White) 











Some of the figures from the famous group of Italian puppets, the Teatro 
dei Piccoli, making the trip from their native Rome to appear on Broad- 
way in a repertory of light opera, revue, ballet, burlesque and vaudeville. 
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play here the part that Gerald Du Maurier is playing there. Na- 
zimova and Earl Larimore will headline at least one play for the 
Guild. But that is just a beginning. ‘We are negotiating with 
——” is the favorite line in producers’ offices these days. 

As for the designers, Normal Bel Geddes will begin the season 
for them with his sets for Max Gordon’s revue Flying Colors. Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones has undertaken the gigantic task of designing sets 
for two Radio City theatres. Mr. Jones is just back from Colo- 
rado, and is still excited over the beauty and the success of 
Camille, which he designed and produced in Central City for an 
audience that thronged the first night corridors of the old opera 
house in gowns which their grandmothers had brought from Paris 
when Worth and Camille and they were young. Absorbed in 
the glamour of the story, he could scarcely be persuaded to talk of 
Broadway. ‘The creators of settings will have much more to say 
for themselves when the business of production gets actually under 
way. 

Revues are important this year. Since Max Gordon set a new 
pace for producers with his Band Wagon and Of Thee I Sing, they 
have elbowed into the musical comedy field and blurred the lines 
between various types of musical entertainment. They have also 
proven that ideas are much more interesting than legs alone, and if 
they go on scintillating we may develop something of our own 
which does not wilt when compared with Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Since vaudeville died, they get almost all our comedians, and the 
time is coming when the joint effort that results in a musical show 
will have to be studied as gravely as the individual effort that 
brings forth a drama of life under the elevated. 

The lights go down. The curtain rises. “Fattes vos jeux, mes- 
steurs, mesdames!” 
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By ALISTAIR COOKE 


NE may conveniently test a cultural enthusiasm by the 
«3 number of people who are dogged about it in the summer. 

The English theatre is in the habit of a frank confessional 
once a year, when the intelligent plays of the autumn, the discovered 
plays of the winter, the latest Cochran masterpiece, buoy us through 
the spring for as long as we can keep up the pretence. Then quite 
honestly, because there should be sun outside and there is tennis to 
be played, our theatres close their doors. And artistic enterprise 
takes its rightful place in the national life. “Torrential cloudburst 
over London: no cricket at Lord’s” was the first announcement in a 
recent daily news bulletin of the B.B.C. From such sentences the 
philosophic visitor to England may learn a lot about its people. 
And unless the latest play has a similar news-value it will lose 
somebody a fortune before the summer ends. This year the case 
was even more desperately financial than usual. A safe farce with 
the familiar Aldwych buffoons; legs and laughter in Out of the 
Bottle at the Hippodrome; a dashing superficial comedy, The Cat 
and the Fiddle, at the Palace; a few spectacles that owed their: 
success to a single foreign star, like The DuBarry, with Anny 
Ahlers, at His Majesty’s; and Musical Chairs, the play that re- 
duced Tchekov to an understandable English formula; this was the 
end-of-season stock. When suddenly there descended a form of enter- 
tainment subsequently known as non-stop variety—the succession, 
from noon to midnight, of revue sketches and variety turns. The 
attempt to christen the bastard led to frantic expedients, for the 
Windmill Theatre monopolized Revuedeville and the Phoenix was 
forced to the equally illegitimate Vaudevue. The excuse for intro- 
ducing it was that it was the only alternative to closing more thea- 
tres, even, it was hinted, to pulling a few down; and the manage- 
ments evidently thought that if enough singers and tumblers were 
crowded into a ninety-minute performance, one of them might, 
from perversity, turn out to be a genius—a hope that proved al- 
most excessive. But not entirely unfounded. For Mr. John Tilley, 
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at the Windmill, has justified a silly season of this intolerably crude 
form of entertainment. 

He is a retired captain, not quite certain of the date when he 
was first cashiered, pondering the army estimates; or a scoutmaster 
summoning his charges; or some other genial administrative person. 
He may well go down to history as the comedian Mr. Cochran did 
not discover. More comfortingly, for those who earlier in the year 
felt it showed a more fundamental attitude to keep the arts inside 
the Empire, Mr. Tilley’s talent may quite truthfully be called a 
native product. What American and European critics tend to 
abuse in English acting, and English speech, is no less than its 
characteristic distinctions: for the note of English is urbanity, and 
we prefer the intonations of the drawing-room to those more 
suited to an elocutionary display or a recital of high mass. Mr. 
Tilley seems willingly to dissociate himself from clowning, char- 
acterisation, or strangeness considered as a determinant of artistic 
novelty. He understands perfectly the English official mind, he 
knows the private life of those who have it, and he offers a 
supremely comic type of the Galsworthy attitude, what has been 
called “utter grossness of soul tempered by the desire to behave 
nicely.” He becomes confused, gets his facts wrong, reveals him- 
self incapable of separating any two branches of knowledge. But 
he is not easily put out. His manners are the unchanging English 
absolute. He will take kindly to correction from the audience, he 
does not mind much being shooed off the stage. The Kalighari 
hills are his background, the English club at Poonah his home, 
and he says nothing that any of its members might blackball him 
for saying. His performance is, within its essential limits, a modest 
example of second-rate satire, of satire, that is, that is meant to 
please, not castigate, its audience. It is not what is called “an 
essay in urbanity”; it is, objectively, a score of old jokes strung 
together by a comedian who regards urbanity as the technical 
medium for ridiculous treatment. He seems to be tentatively work- 
ing towards an idiom, an idiom of Victorian buffoonery that has, 
incidentally, been already discovered and elaborated by Mr. J. N. 
G. Davidson, a comic writer of genius whose writings from Bal- 
moral have so far unfortunately been. confined to a weekly univer- 
sity journal. 

There have been, in the variety entertainments at the London 
Pavillion, the Phoenix, the Prince of Wales’s, and at Daly’s, no 
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discoveries to equal this. But Mr. Alec Shaw’s bird imitations, 
also at the Windmill; Mr. Bobbie Pinkus’s interferences at the 
London Pavillion; and The Three Swifts, a trio of astonishing 
jugglers who gain many points by showing their accomplishment in 
terms of character, at the Palladium; were the pick of the others. 
Also at the Palladium, Mr. Louis Armstrong’s sweated trumpet- 
playing was so nicely converted into showmanship that he was 
received as if he had been the Prince of Wales at the Cup final. 
Possibly Mr. Archie de Bear had hoped to improve on the form, 
and to recall the Co-Optimists and maybe their public, by produc- 
ing the Savoy Follies, at the Savoy. As any more positive contribu- 
tion to the cause of after-dinner burlesque it would have been 
negligible without Mr. Gillie Potter, Miss Florence Desmond’s 
parodies of film stars, and Mr. Stanley Holloway’s character im- 
personations. 

The non-stop variety craze, it had better be called a panic, may 
have kept open theatres we should have preferred to see closed; it 
certainly succeeded in bringing to the West End several hundred 
performers who had no right to be deprived of their provincial 
audiences. The economic crisis has encouraged sentimental plead- 
ing from people whose only qualification for an interest in the 
theatre is their disinterestedness. It is no use saying that the Lon- 
don stage exists to employ as many actors as possible. On the 
contrary, one might say it exists to indicate large numbers of 
people who should not be so employed, in short to set a standard 
for the provinces. How doubtfully that function may be assumed 
will be understood by playgoers who have seen anything of the 
Cambridge Festival Theatre, of Mr. Herbert Prentice’s work at 
Northampton, Mr. Nugent Monck’s at Norwich, or Mr. William 
Armstrong’s at Liverpool. 

The fashion has served, however, to confirm our pessimism about 
the quality of English scene design. Six theatres have competed 
throughout the summer in every crude sort of tonal conflict. To this 
kind of artistic embarrassment a visit to the all black-and-white 
production of Twelfth Night at the New might have seemed to be 
a salutary reaction; but it has proved an all too obvious stock re- 
sponse. For the desire to confuse colours at random and the desire 
to reduce such confusion to comforting blacks and whites may be 
recognised as opposite ends of the same scale of values, as like 
functions of the same kind of intelligence. There must inevitably, 
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after this production, appear an elegant, respectable brand of 
Twelfth Night Chocolates, with almost any of the scenes pat- 
terned on the box. Several performances of this production were 
done in the open air of Regent’s Park. So that it is kindest to re- 
gard it as no play but a summer féte for the people. One would 
have thought there had been a conspiracy of producer, cast, and 
designer, to induce at all costs some hearty humour, some seeming 
tenderness, into what they had quite clearly decided was a su- 
premely boring play. In fairness, I must say that I am lamenting 
this production in the face of every other London critic. Its only 
service to Shakespearean production in this country was to warn 
intending producers, more pointedly than most West End attempts, 
of the things to avoid: namely, forcing the laughs to come from 
business instead of from the lines; padding out what the actor takes 
to be inadequate expression in the text with gratuitous gesture; and 
the introducing of too many caesuras into a line. This last trick, 
which ruins the intelligent speaking of Shakespeare in his own 
country, was interminably exploited by the whole company (except 
Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson, who, it was a relief to reflect, made 
her effects through her lines!). It destroys all subtlety of balance 
in long speeches, discounts run-on lines as units of verse, and was 
probably responsible, more than any other single cause, for the 
air of petulance the production bore. The effect in slow speeches 
is that of too testy pointing of the meaning, in rapid speeches of a 
throb. 

It was a refreshment to see at the Westminste1 Theatre an earlier, 
more artificial comedy, Love’s Labour’s Lost, being performed with- 
out these ubiquitous faults. And, incidentally, one was pleased to 
make amends for the strictures on Miss Molly MacArthur’s 
Twelfth Night designs to note she had composed this very pleasant 
permanent symbolic setting. The type of production Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie had attempted was conceived for a wider, deeper stage. 
The proscenium at the Westminster is distressingly rigid and mer- 
cilessly flattens diagonal movement. But some of the acting was 
admirable—Mr. Evan John’s Holofernes, Mr. Richard Goolden’s 
Costard, Miss Joan White as the boy Moth. The rhythm and in- 
tonation of Mr. Abraham Sofaer’s speaking, as Biron, was an object 
lesson to any member of the Twelfth Night cast. He may have 
been aware he was speaking enchanting poetry but he did not make 
it less sensible on that account. 
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The neglect of design, and any respect for its importance, must 
again be said to cause the failure of a potentially fine theatre piece. 
When the curtain rises on Evensong by Mr. Beverley Nichols and 
Mr. Edward Knoblock, at the Queen’s, one is irresistibly reminded 
of that sentence of Mr. Yeats, afraid of writing plays that would 
“reduce the players to a picturesque group in the foreground of a 
water colour painting by my grandmother.” This play is acted 
rather against an interior in oils by one’s grandfather. The sleek 
carpets, the exhaustively painted panels, the candelabra, the Shera- 
ton chairs, the ornate mantelpiece, the open grand piano, the half- 
opened music, the multitudinous photographs, the whole air of 
elaborate encroaching intimacy—how well it is presented, but 
not represented, how ably it assists in building up a reality it is the 
the first business of a serious theatre to deny. Mr. Nichols has 
imagined, with much persuasive detail, the character of a prima- 
donna nearing her decline. And the dialogue of his novel has been 
adroitly adapted to the stage. But his tragi-comedy remains a novel 
on the stage, he has called in no other aids to its theatrical state- 
ment than a distinguished actress and the willingness of its audience 
to remain content with a notion of drama whose first and last prin- 
ciple is one of door-slamming. More and more, western writers 
instead of seeking a civilised extension of drama beg the question of 
modern playwriting by writing plays about people either naturally 
primitive, or compelled to be so from expediency or political and 
social causes. O’Neill falls under the first head, Maugham and 
Lonsdale under the second, and the recent spate of war plays 
under the third. In the same way Mr. Nichols has recognised as 
drama elements of a woman’s character that would better be diag- 
nosed as pettiness. In such plays, and the realistic exuberance re- 
quired to perform them, there is no way out. For they put a 
premium on the display of temper, at a time when the main problem 
of naturalistic dramatists is to show the complexity of people living 
normally not on the plane of temper. How little worth writing was 
this play may be felt by any intelligent student of our theatre who 
cares to visit the Criterion and see Musical Chairs. Mr. Ronald 
Mackenzie, whose death at the time of writing has deprived us of 
what seemed at last to be a serious dramatist of promise, the first 
since Shaw, freely admitted his practical admiration of Tchekov. 
This, his first and last play, was a compromise. But it had that 
quality of many great plays to suggest many more plots than the 
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one it had chosen to investigate. Mr. Nichol’s play is a play on a 
given theme; Mr. Mackenzie’s a play about people, the conduct of 
whose lives one theme will serve to illumine, but it is an accident 
that the serviceable theme should be what it is and not one of many 
others. Mr. Nichol’s play can exist only by such incidents as he 
has here chosen: Irela’s counting of her jewels (a scene that needed 
only a producer and the abolition of any setting other than that 
which discerning lighting could have given it to exemplify what 
this play might have been), a breakdown, an incident to illustrate 
the indispensable sentimental conflict between her private happiness 
and her career, her suspicions of eclipse by a younger singer. This 
last alone was material for a better play and offered, even if it had 
been developed in the present one, a balance of sympathy instead 
of, as here, an agglutination. Miss Edith Evans is probably the one 
actress in England who could have made bearable a character who 
is the focus of every other. But even she cannot snatch all the fire 
nor prevent our noticing Mr. Wilfred Lawson’s sensitive, phlegm- 
atic manager, Mr. Alban Blakelock’s two-line musical critic, and 
Miss Ethel Glendinning’s quick-tempered rival. There have re- 
mained a comic opera and a Priestley play. The Pride of the 
Regiment, at the St. Martin’s, shows the poverty of contemporary 
satirical talent, for it has to fall back on guying most of the institu- 
tions and persons Gilbert and Sullivan guyed better. It is acted 
by a cast too amateur for the West End, and produced at a pitch 
for a more intimate theatre. But it is likely to last out the summer, 
because of Mr. Walter Leigh’s witty music, which includes com- 
posite parodies of Handel, Arne, Byrd, and even of Sullivan, and 
Mr. Gavin Gordon’s conscious grotesquerie as the villain. 


The critics have hastened to show they would not, because Mr. 
Priestley is a popular novelist, pay his playwriting less than its 
due and have unanimously succeeded in paying it more. It has 
been called original in construction because the last and first lines 
of each act overlap; whereas without this unsubtle device it would 
doubtless have been labelled as merely a fashionable West End 
model. It might have been written by Mr. Edgar Wallace, if, in 
his less practised days, he had been presented with a small, not too 
technical, library of behaviourist psychology. Mr. Priestley is not 
familiar with the tools of his analysis; it must be a comfort to his 
many admirers to know that in the end he throws them away for a 
resounding revolver. We are shown, then, the way the play might 
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have gone if a mnemonic irrelevance had not encouraged a house 
party or disreputable pillars of society to reveal its dull thefts and 
duller seductions. We should have thought better of Mr. Priestley 
if he had begun his play at the end and decided after all not to 
write it, in a really original way complying with the Aristotelian 
dictum that a play about people worse than the average cannot be 
permanently interesting. Were it not that we should have been 
spared also some terrific acting from Miss Marie Ney, Miss Flora 
Robson, Mr. Richard Bird, and Mr. Frank Allenby. Mr. Tyrone 
‘Guthrie’s production was ten years ahead of the West End, but by 
being forty years ahead of its play made one regret its perception 
had not been devoted to an Ibsen revival. 


OWNER AND PRODUCER 
**60—40”’ 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


A REPORTER calling upon Mr. A. H. Woods last season 


asked him, in the course of an interview which had turned 

out to be a general discussion of show business, in what 
theatre he intended to place his then forthcoming production of 
The Inside Story. Mr. Woods allowed himself the slow smile of a 
knowing veteran and the idiom of a Forty-second Street oracle. 
He said, “Almost anywhere. You can rent a theatre for a dime 
these days, and if you don’t it’s because you’re a sucker.” However, 
Mr. Woods had always thought there were twice too many theatres 
in this town. “Was I right?” he asked rhetorically. “I was telling 
Jake Shubert in Paris last Summer they should tear down some of 
their (the Shuberts’) theatres and use the ground for parking 
space for the automobiles of people who were going to the other 
theatres that had attractions. I meant it. They would have saved 
money.” 

Mr. Woods was, of course, demonstrably right in his opinion of 
the excess of theatres in New York. For years he had been merely 
one of a company of far-sighted persons who in the hearty days of 
the inflation predicted the current disaster in Broadway real estate, 
and the Shubert receivership had simply given fresh point to his 
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view. The receivers, in petitioning last October for authority to 
disaffirm certain leases, set forth the melancholy story: of twenty- 
five Broadway theatres operated by the Shubert Theatre Corpora- 
tion, fourteen were closed, leading the receivers to the conviction 
“that, even with an improvement of general business conditions, 
defendant [the corporation] would still have more theatres, especi- 
ally in New York City, than it could operate profitably.” 

Mr. Woods was essentially right also in his terse exaggeration: 
“You can rent a theatre for a dime these days.” The pendulum has 
swung to the present from the era of less than a decade ago when 
theatre owners could dictate tyrannic terms and guarantee-require- 
ments to the producers who competed in rushing their attractions 
to the rich, crowded Broadway area; when booking offices treated 
those producers with the utmost insolence and, it was hinted, even 
exacted extra percentages from them for special booking favors; 
when, within a space of a few years, new theatres rose steadily, 
optimistically, in the Forties and Fifties, until Broadway’s “first- 
class” playhouses reached the present total of sixty-odd. All 
America was over-building then. There were, as Lee Shubert said 
resignedly to the same reporter, too many apartment houses, too 
many hotels. Everyone was taken in. But the theatre bubble was 
particularly full and bright. After all, there are few legitimate 
businesses in which the returns are so quick and large when the 
“breaks” are right. The golden day would last forever. 


But even between the extremities afforded by periods of inflatien 
and deflation, there is no middle ground for either the owner or 
the producer in the staggering expense of the Broadway scheme. 
Let actors’ salaries come down as they may, reducing a producer’s 
overhead; assume even that the stagehands qualify their avaricious 
demands; let owners abolish the guarantees or stop clauses (which 
name the gross receipts which a production must surpass if it is to 
be allowed to remain in a theatre)—-when all these concessions have 
been made, there still remains the fact that the price of the land 
on which New York’s playhouses stand, and the cost of building 
those playhouses, are an appalling barrier. To this consideration is 
added another: that all but a few theatre properties on Broadway 
are only theatres, forbidden by the fire laws to supplement their 
income or lighten their debts with office rentals or assured sums 
from other sources. Finally, their days are relatively as short as 
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their seasons: eight performances a week, or twenty hours, in which 
the successes may struggle to pay for the failures and fight off the 
expenses that are continuous, 

When a theatre is dark, the owner bears those expenses alone. 
When a production comes into the house, the price the theatre pays 
for its location is immediately evident—in normal times—in weekly 
rentals of $1500, and generally far more, or in sharing agreements 
by which the theatre owner takes 40 per cent of the gross receipts 
and the producer 60 per cent. Sooner or later, every phase of the 
Broadway theatre, considered as an art or a business, is colored by 
the ground it stands on. The burdens are merely shifted from one 
faction to another and, in the case of a success, are finally loaded 
upon the public in the form of tickets sold for the highest possible 
price consistent with the times and the product. 

The first outside charge (after the interest on the cost of land 
and construction) consists of a tax based on the assessed valuation 
of the property. The New Amsterdam Theatre, one of the oldest 
and finest of the musical comedy houses, is assessed at $1,580,000; 
the Ziegfeld at $1,480,000; the Casino (lately the new Earl Carroll) 
at $1,500,000; the Majestic at $840,000. Of the theatres devoted 
to the production of plays, the Empire is assessed at $990,000; the 
Guild at $860,000; the Royale at $560,000; the Masque at $400,000. 

Assuming for a moment that you are a theatre-owner the cur- 
tain rises on the fact that your taxes are figured on a basic rate of 
about $2.60 per $100 of assessed valuation. That is the first and 
largest item in a series of annual costs charged off ultimately to 
rent, which in the theatre is figured on a foreshortened basis of 
forty weeks, omitting the usually vacant months of June, July and 
August. You add: a municipal license of $500; insurance pre- 
miums of between $500 and $750 annually (protecting the house to 
the extent of $300,000 against claims by patrons) ; $1800 for fire 
insurance; $150 for bonding the box office treasurer and his assist- 
ant; $25 for burglary insurance; $100 for water damage; $300 for 
elevator liability; $250 for inside and outside holdup; a nominal 
water tax, a premium for employees’ compensation, and a percent- 
age for depreciation. 

Thus the rent at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, the assessed valua- 
tion of which is neither the highest nor the lowest of the straight 
dramatic playhouses, is figured at $3500 a week, whether the thea- 
tre is light or dark. With the arrival of an attraction, new expenses 
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immediately present themselves: light, heat, the owner’s share of 
the advertising and incidental expenses, $1800; twenty-seven “front- 
of-the-house” salaries (the house manager, box-office men, door- 
men, porters, cleaners, ushers, etc.), $510; four musicians $318; 
eight carpenters, $475.50; four property men, $247.50; one elec- 
trician, $82.50. Total, exclusive of rent $2,443.50. At the Empire, 
the average weekly overhead, including the dark weeks in the sea- 
son, when the running costs are $500 to $550; according to figures 
less than two years old, is between $5000 and $5200, at the Guild 
Theatre the house needs $5000 as its share of the weekly gross re- 
ceipts before it may expect a profit. The musical comedy theatres, 
with their larger seating capacities and huge backstage crews, are 
still more demanding. The overhead at the Ziegfeld Theatre is 
$15,000 a week when the theatre is open and $6500 when it is not. 
The Imperial Theatre, during the run of a large and unsuccessful 
operetta two seasons ago, had a weekly expenditure of $8,728, of 


which $3500 was for rent and $3,828 for eighty-five salaries front 
and backstage. 


These are basic expenses to be met by the owner before the thea- 
tre can turn a profit; they are obviously, vestiges of the old dream 
that all of Manhattan’s playhouses would be fairly busy most of 
the time. With more dark weeks than light, and more failures than 
successes, the recovery of this sum or any part of it is increasingly 
difficult. An excerpt from the Report No. 1, filed in the District 
Court of the United States (Southern District of New York) by 
the receivers for the Shubert Theatre Corporation and the Noclin 
Corporation may be submitted as typical: 


Taxes 1930-31 
Theatres Annual Rent (approximate) Operating Loss 
Ambassador _ ........000 $60,000 $20,700 $77,801.20 
CARD cscicisesinvitesesieielas 48,900 13,500 16,307.94 
49th Street ..........000 40,000 9,500 58,054.23 
TRUE cisenehnebenoiivesiinians 50,000 16,800 65,749.86 


It may be seen that the man who rents a theatre today, as Mr. 
Woods pointed out, is now in the saddle. He can rent “the four 
walls” for as little as $200 a week and take over such immediate 
operating expenses, usually paid by the owner, as front-of-the-house 
salaries, the wages of stage hands, etc., without assuming insurance 
costs or taxes. But this condition it should be realized, is new and 
probably temporary; for it was less than three years ago, before 
the tide began to move, that Sanford E. Stanton could write in 
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Theatre Management, “The matter of securing a New York house 
for a new play is unquestionably the most important and, at certain 
periods of the year, the most difficult task. . . . There are weeks, 
many of them, during the height of the so-called theatrical season, 
when the demand [of producers for theatres] far exceeds the sup- 
ply. This is the harvest time of the theatre owners. . . . They ask 
and receive guarantees for the use of their properties. These guar- 
antees range from $3000 a week, for the smaller theatres, to $5000 
or even $6000 for the larger theatres.” 

In normal times, therefore, the producer as well as the owner 
meets the real estate problem. He confronts it in the 60-40 arrange- 
ment by which he gives up forty per cent of the gross receipts to 
the house, retaining sixty per cent out of which he pays a myriad 
of production costs and then, if he is lucky makes a profit. For 
purposes of illustration, I think it is a fair analogy to say that this 
is comparable to the lessee of an apartment paying 40 per cent of 
his income for rent, in return for which he receives, in addition to 
his tenantcy, certain services, such as heat, janitor service and the 
payment by the landlord of real estate taxes, water taxes and other 
items. When a producer has a hit, and his sixty per cent represents 
a sizable sum, the forty per cent which he turns over to the house 
naturally becomes less important to him. But there are more 
moderate successes than hits, and in those instances the forty per 
cent looms very large indeed. 


Consider for example, the case of a large musical show produced 
two years ago. The division of the receipts was on a basis of 65 
per cent to the show and 35 per cent to the house. The show, at a 
$4.40 top, grossed $30,034, which sum divided according to the 
agreement, and exclusive of the government’s 10 per cent tax on 
seats costing more than $3.00, meant $19,522 for the company and 
$10,512 for the house. The types of expenses encountered by the 
house have already been noted—back and front stage salaries, rent, 
etc. In this instance they amounted to $7,648, which left the house 
a profit of $2,864. The producer’s expenses were as follows: prin- 
cipals’ salaries, $6,640; chorus salaries, $2,700; company’s share of 
the musicians’ salaries, $654; salaries of head property man, car- 
penter and electrician, $300; orchestra leader, $250; company man- 
ager, $125; press agent, $150; stage manager, $60; dressers, $120; 
wardrobe women, $110; operators, $332; authors’ royalties (they 
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are smaller—five per cent—in the case of the musical shows because 
the gross is larger), $1,501.70; company’s share of the advertising, 
$1,154; dues to the Managers’ Protective Association, $10; miscel- 
laneous expenses—printing, cleaning, photographs, electrical sup- 
plies, laundry, rental of properties and costumes—$619.94. The 
total was $14,726.70, which, subtracted from the company’s share 
($19,522.41) left a weekly balance of $4,795.71. But it was not 
profit until the initial cost of production was charged off. In this 
case the sum spent on the show, including all expenses prior to its 
Broadway premiere, was $100,000. A New York engagement of 
about twenty-one weeks would have been necessary to recover this 
original expense. The production, which was deemed a success, 
ran twenty-two weeks and must have run at a loss toward the end 
of its engagement, or it would not have closed. 





I do not suggest that all Broadway productions are thus forced 
to the wall. An outstanding success of the past season went into a 
Broadway theatre on a 60-40 sharing agreement. The play at once 
caught the fancy of the town and a typical week at the box-office 
brought in $24,812.40 at a $3 top. Of this sum, the theatre’s 40 
per cent share was $9,924.96, which was distributed in approxi- 
mately the fashion indicated above in listing the house’s fixed 
charges. The company’s share was $14,887.44, from which the 
following items were deducted: salaries of the cast (which was 
headed by a high-priced star) $5,282.28; author’s royalties 
$2,290.37; electrician and operators, $316.50; newspaper and 
periodical advertising, $702.19; company manager, $225; photo- 
graphs, sketches and printing, $186.72; telephone, telegrams and 
sundries, $86.51; Total expenses, $9,089.57; the company’s balance, 
$5,797.87—a very handsome balance to be sure, representing as it 
did 39 per cent of the producer’s share of the gross ($14,887.44), 
and with only small producing costs to be written off against it. 
But it is to be discerned that the old axiom which is always fetched 
out in lean theatrical days (“‘a show is either a ‘smash’ or a ‘flop’ 
this season”) is always uncomfortably close at hand. Thus, had this 
show grossed the satisfactory and more typical figure (for a suc- 
cess) of $18,000 instead of $24,812; the company’s share—at the 
relentless 60 per cent—would have been $10,800; and, with ex- 
penses still totaling $9,090, its balance not only considerably smaller 
but subject to the dangers of competition or any of the many other 
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factors which carry apparently successful plays over the line into 
failure. It should be unnecessary to point out that while running 
expenses of this size ($8,000 to $10,000) are by no means uncom- 
mon, a gross even of $18,000 distinguishes almost any play among 
its fellows. While this ratio and its practice of starvation-or-plenty 
continue, three out of four plays will continue to fail with a mathe- 
matical certainty apart from their innate value. 


Now “you can rent a theatre for a dime—.” But the change of 
values implied in favor of the man who rents a theatre instead of 
owning one is no more sound than was the old regime. Someone— 
just now the owner—is still losing money in amounts too vast to 
allow the theatre the solid basis, the pay-its-own-way policy that is 
necessary unless it is to incur a general subsidy which no one really 
wants. And the situation is the blacker because, even in normal 
times, the Broadway real estate problem represents a vicious circle 
which cannot be escaped so long as the theatre is concentrated in a 
fabulously expensive district. The solution which once seemed out 
of the question is nearer without being at all easy. As leases are 
disafirmed, mortgages foreclosed and playhouses darkened by what 
seems a permanent shadow, it appears inevitable that the movement 
away from Times Square must begin in no great while. 
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DANCE CosTUMES, BY CONSTANCE RIPLEY 


Amusing contrasts have been obtained in Max Gordon's 
contribution to early season hilarity by the use of white and 
negro choruses in his production, Flying Colors. Their 
humor has been admirably accentuated by Constance Rip- 
ley’s witty costuming. 











DESIGNS BY NORMAN Bet GEDDES FOR FLYING COoLors 


Contemporary life provided the inspiration for the ingen- 
ious and gaily impudent settings which Mr. Geddes con- 
ceived for this sophisticated revue. 














GEORGE KAUFMAN 


Playmaker to Broadway 





) By CARL CARMER 


LAYWRIGHTS generally approach their work from one 
P of two angles. Either they have something to say in play 

form and they hope that audiences will receive it, or they 
have studied the playgoers’ taste and “give the public what it 
wants”. Of the group that would gauge popular desire no American 
dramatist has been more successful than George Kaufman. 

Endow a young man with an observant mind, a sense of the ludi- 
crous, an ambition to become a playwright—and contemporary 
American life, regardless of his environment, will heap material 
of the drama upon him. With such an equipment George Kauf- 
man graduated from a Pittsburgh high school, studied law impa- 
tiently, held jobs as a surveyor, a window clerk in the Alleghany 
county tax office, a stenographer, a travelling salesman, a news- 
paper columnist. In that experience lay a wide cross-section of liv- 
ing in the United States, much to be written in the note-book or 
packed away in the storehouse of the mind. 

Journalism led, as it usually does, to New York, and New York 
led, almost as inevitably, to writing a play. Conscious of his own 
inexperience Kaufman sought a collaborator, a procedure that has 
since become something of a habit with him. With Irving Pichel 
he wrote The Failure, which never reached production, and with 
Larry Evans Someone in the House, which was unsuccessful. A 
play solely of his own making provided him with the initial impe- 
tus toward success. Burns Mantle, then reader for a play broker, 
recommended Kaufman to his firm, and persuaded him to submit 
to them a play entitled Going Up. In his compendium, American 
Playwrights of Today, Mr. Mantle summarizes the result: 

“Tt did not sell. But among those who read it with favor was 
John Peter Toohey, at that time an associate of George C. Tyler, 
the producer. Mr. Toohey in his enthusiasm called Mr. Tyler’s 
attention to the snappiness of Mr. Kaufman’s dialogue and his ex- 
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cellent sense of comedy situations. Mr. Tyler, being convinced, 
sent for Mr. Kaufman and from that meeting came the writing 
and production of Dulcy, which served as Mr. Kaufman’s intro- 
duction to fame and a growing fortune.” 


Dulcy, written by Kaufman and Marc Connelly, seemed to 
demonstrate the superiority of the two-mind theory. To the long 
series of collaborations which began with this play Connelly 
brought human sentiment to complement Kaufman’s accuracy of 
observation, a poetic fancy to balance the sense of the ludicrous. 
It would be truer to say, however, that three intelligences were re- 
sponsible for this first success, since the dean of columnists, Frank- 
lin P. Adams (F.P.A.), had already made bromidic Dulcinea 
widely known. Indeed the influence of Adams’ wit is not to be 
underestimated, for through this play the elastic formula was estab- 
lished which Kaufman has been able to use with success again and 
again, a method based on the humor that is to be found in accurate 
reporting of the conversation of commonplace characters. The 
formula involves the selection of a main character, an easily recog- 
nizable type, loveable as a rule but utterly lacking in common 
sense, a protagonist at whom the audience may laugh with the 
jolly feeling of superiority and tolerance. The unpleasant com- 
plications which confront the character as a result of his stupidity 
are completely overcome at the end of the play with a magnificent 
stroke of luck, frequently occasioned by this very thick-headedness. 
From Dulcy onward, no matter who the collaborator, this recipe 
has served to fill the theatres of Broadway. Sometimes it works 
more successfully than others. Kaufman and Connelly scored their 
second hit with it in Merton of the Movies; Kaufman did well with 
it alone in The Butter and Egg Man; Kaufman and Ring Lardner 
were successful with it in June Moon; Kaufman and Moss Hart 
made it tremendously popular with Once in a Lifetime. When plays 
built on it have failed, the formula has not been at fault. As in the 
case of The Good Fellow, which Kaufman wrote in 1926 with Her- 
man Manckiewicz, in which the audience were embarrassed to see 
the rituals of the national fraternal orders burlesqued; there were 
too many lodge-members in the audience. 

It was not merely in its main character that Dulcy became a 
model on which other plays could be patterned. The playwrights 
realized that if the laughable qualities of their satiric portrait were 
to be fully appreciated by a Broadway audience they must be 
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pointed out and accentuated. In the part of William Parker, 
Dulcy’s brother, they made an interpreter who should help the 
playgoers to an appreciation of the play’s humor, one who indi- 
cated his complete understanding of the foolishness going on and 
who, though frequently exasperated by it, found it amusing. 
LeacH: Yes, I’d love to see you framed against the glowing splendor of 
a twilit garden. 
Bit_: My golly, the man even makes love in sub-titles. 

Such characterizations, embodying what the members of the 
audience would like to think their own attitude, give the play- 
wright plenty of opportunity to exercise his talent for dramatic 
irony, a device not the most to be admired in a dramatist’s reper- 


tory, but particularly effective with not-too-intellectual audiences. 


Dutcy: Oh, that was the most wonderful picture I ever saw! .. . I mean 
heard! Eight marvelous reels! 
Britt: What a picture! My God, what a picture! 


In this first product of the extended collaboration, moreover, 
appeared characters who were to become types in the plays to 
which Kaufman contributed his talent: the successful business man, 
the beautiful brainless girl, the rich and socially prominent young 
man, the unusual servant, all excellent foils for the laughably silly 
central figure and the sensible character whose function was not 
unlike that of the ancient Greek chorus. 

Dulcy found so warm a welcome on Broadway that its authors 
immediately cast about for other subject matter on which to exer- 
cise their talents. Kaufman must have supplied a large share of 
the background and color in the ensuing comedy, Jo the Ladies, 
out of his experiences as a travelling representative and in a poli- 
tician’s office, for the play lampooned those unimaginative mixers 
of business and society, the Rotarian business men in their more 
inspired moments at the banquet table. It contained all the selec- 
tive truth that sometimes emerges from accurate observation and 
literal reporting, but American audiences in 1922 were either Ro- 
tarians themselves or still looking on Rotarianism as a movement 
in the advance of civilization, and they considered the play more 
impudent than funny. 

Perhaps realizing then that if they were to make money out of 
the business of writing an American comédie humaine they had 
better attack native society in smaller segments, the co-workers 
turned their attention to Hollywood and the motion-pictures. In 
Harry Leon Wilson’s story, Merton of the Movies, they found a 
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character ready-made to fit into their formula. The pathetic coun- 
try-boy who had romantic yearnings to be a movie-star, who talked 
the sentimental patter of the movie-magazines, and who, by acting 
a part seriously, became famous as a burlesquing genius, was per- 
fectly suited to be the main character in the pattern. The wise, 
hard-boiled little extra who elects to stand between him and the 
cruelty of the world is a feminine counterpart of Bill Parker— 
the interpreter for the audience. The other characters in the 
cinema world are painted broadly and in much the same caricatur- 
ing manner as the minor roles in Dulcy. Performances were 
crowded and the authors realized, from two successful ventures out 
of three, that they had a reasonably sure method of making a popu- 
lar play, one to which they could revert at any time (and did once 
more before they parted company, with a too slight play called 
The Deep Tangled Wildwood). Ambitiously they went on to more 
experimental and less certain productions. 

The Butter and Egg Man, the first play on the formula which 
Kaufman wrote alone (in 1925), is an excellent index to the quali- 
ties that its author supplied in his collaborations. In some ways it 
was a re-working of Merton of the Movies, in others a prototype 
of Once in a Lifetime. Like Merton, an ingenuous young man 
from the Middle West has ambitions. As Merton went West to 
Hollywood to become a movie-star, Peter Jones comes East to New 
York to invest in a play. As Merton was championed by an extra 
girl, Peter finds an ally in a stenographer. As Merton, by a gro- 
tesque happenstance, wins fame and fortune, Peter accidentally out- 
wits those who would defraud him and makes a handsome profit 
as well. About Merton cluster the temperamental leading lady, 
the arty director, the ignorant producer of the cinema. About 
Peter are the same group as they exist in the business of the legiti- 
mate stage. 

The Butter and Egg Man is particularly prolific of that distinc- 
tively American stinging kind of exaggerative humor called the 
“wise-crack.” Kaufman is a master at fashioning this type of 
warmly personal retort. One need only listen to the conversation 
of the character who fills the interpreter-role in the formula, Fanny 
—ex-vaudeville juggler and now wife of producer Joe Lehman— 
to hear Broadway repartee at its low-level best: 


Fanny: You got a show there that’s going to make history, do you know 
it? They’re going to date things from the time you open this one. 
LEHMAN: ... I ain’t asked you what you think about it! 
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Fanny: ... I caught that bit where the leading lady was supposed to be 
sixteen or something, climbing up apple trees. The stuff to make them trees 
out of is reinforced concrete. .. . 

LEHMAN: I don’t want no advice! Go on home! 

Fanny: All right, then—go on and produce it. Produce it with some 
butter and egg man’s coin and that dame of the Colonial Revolution that you 
got in the leading role. 

LEHMAN: Never you mind about Martin! She’s going to make the hit 
of her life! 

Fanny: (entirely too sweetly) I ain’t got nothing against her. I sup- 
pose she either had to join up with your troupe or go back to her original 
role in The Two Orphans. Who tipped you off to her, The Evening Post? 

Fortunately for modern American drama, Kaufman has not al- 
ways seen fit to rub his Aladdin’s Lamp. His magic formula has 
served him well by filling his coffers but he has been as aware as 
his critics of its lack of artistic value. His career has been studded 
with variations from the norm. Each one of these has been impor- 
tant, none more so than his last collaboration (save for the book of 
a musical comedy) with Connelly, The Beggar on Horseback. 
This combined the best qualities in both dramatists. The pathos 
and imagination, the poetry and understanding which Connelly was 
to show later in The Wisdom Tooth and Green Pastures were fore- 
shadowed in this fantasy out of the American scene. All the pene- 
trating observation of dialogue, the knowledge of character, the 
sense of the humorously incongruous which have made Kaufman 
an important figure on the stage found expression here as well. 
Although many of their favorite characters peopled the play, the 
rich business man, his silly wife, their silly daughter, the nice, sen- 
sible, comradely girl, their well-tried method had been discarded 
for one less artificial and more imaginative and literary. From a 
suggestion which Winthrop Ames found for them in a German 
play, Paul Apel’s Hans Sonnenstoesser’s Hohlenfahrt, they built 
a play that has become a landmark in the history of modern 
American drama. The pitiful barrenness of big business has been 
attacked before with the weapons of cruel realism, but never had 
it been dealt such a blow as by this dream-play with its impression- 
istic sort of fancy. The hideous nightmare of bad taste, conceit, and 
subservience to wealth visited by the god of trade upon his wor- 
shippers had been recognized for its true self. Two young com- 
mercialists of the theatre had suddenly turned poetic and had found 
the change profitable. 


Kaufman again turned from his usual methods when he joined 
forces with Edna Ferber. Minick, while not a strong play, em- 
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phasized the complementary qualities of talents which, united, 
became a powerful alloy. The play served as an excellent trial 
flight for the two dramatists who were soon to produce that 
modern classic, The Royal Family. The fable of the latter is 
significant, the progressive realization by three generations of 
an actor-family that the stage is the most powerful influence 
in their lives. While the parallel between the characters and the 
members of a well known American family group is obvious, the 
basis is one of general appeal and the piece would be quite as 
effective if it provided no opportunity for identifications. The Royal 
Family contains less of the material that the public has come to 
recognize as characteristic of Kaufman than any play on which he 
has worked. His characters in many cases in the past had been so 
general as to be, in a literary sense, composite photographs made 
from the lives of typical people. The very subject of this comedy 
required individualization. Only the speeches of the rich suitors 
of the mother and daughter are echoings of the talk of their kind. 
Probably due to Miss Ferber’s skill as a narrator, this is the most 
workmanlike of the dramas to which her collaborator has devoted 
his abilities. It moves forward briskly and efficiently, never stop- 
ping for the effective speech merely because it is effective as a 
speech—a weakness sometimes noticeable elsewhere in Kaufman’s 
work. The wise-crack is supplanted by shrewdly thought-out dia- 
logue in character, the bludgeonings of satiric burlesque by the keen 
wit of comedy. The over-sentimental emotionalism into which the 
story might easily have been led, however, is avoided through a 
sureness of treatment and a businesslike theatricality which is attri- 
butable, with a fair degree of certainty, to the more experienced 
dramatist. The Royal Family remains, a few years after its original 
production, a thoroughly enjoyable not-dated play, more than can 
be said of much other work for which Kaufman has been at least 
partially responsible. 

With the production of The Royal Family Kaufman first began 
to be taken seriously as a director. The same straight-forward sim- 
plicity, swift rhythm and pointed expression which his journalistic 
experience contributed to his play writing asserted itself in his 
directing methods. His is a quick-fire, certain, theatrical manner 
and whatever drama he is employed upon is assured of his getting 
out of it all those qualities which have been associated with the 
expression “good theatre.” 
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Ever since 1923, when, probably due to the influence of Connelly 
(who had already tried that sort of thing), the two produced the 
book for a summer musical comedy, Helen of Troy, N. Y. Kauf- 
man had been working at light musical forms. After Be Yourself, 
which he and Connelly wrote in 1924, he had confidence enough 
to write the entire book of The Cocoanuts. The presence of the 
four Marx brothers was a fair insurance of its success but its tre- 
mendous popularity proved that the writer of the lines was able to 
produce that combination of satire and mad inconsistency which 
those gifted clowns find most congenial. It was the beginning of a 
vein which was to lead to the Pulitzer Prize in 1932. 

The last two years have seen two crowning productions, one in 
each of the fields to which Kaufman has devoted himself, which 
prove him a hard worker at refining and developing his talents. 
Once in a Lifetime would seem to be the ultimate goal of the old 
formula begun with Dulcy. It is the essence of Broadway theatri- 
cality, the wise-cracking comedy at the top of its bent. As an exposé 
of the insanity of Hollywood it had those who have been there 
explaining that things identical or quite as impossible really happen 
there constantly. With an almost incredibly stupid young vaude- 
ville actor—a “dead-pan” comedian—as its main character, with a 
charming and experienced young lady who sees life about her in 
its true perspective and remarks on it with bitter wisdom, with an 
unassuming author (first played by Kaufman himself) to help her 
make clear to the audience what a mad, hopelessly topsy-turvy 
world the talking cinema has created, with many of the silly beings 
that America’s fourth biggest industry nurtures providing local 
color, it is a hilarious satire on the grotesquerie that may exist 
wherever values are ignorantly determined. The play is a complete 
justification of its author’s method—at least as far as entertainment 
and box-office receipts are concerned. It brings the realization with 
it that, given equally rich material, Kaufman could fashion a hit 
out of it as readily as a tailor makes a suit. His imitators have 
already had a few unsuccessful tries at the most obvious current 
subject, the world of the radio. He may yet turn to that and show 
them how to succeed. 

The committee on the Pulitzer Prize drama for 1932 defended 
its choice against those who claimed that a musical comedy was 
not eligible by declaring that the winning piece was a play. Their 
argument has strong support, for it is easy to find in Of Thee I Sing 
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much of the technique that Kaufman has put into comedies without 
music. The silly, well-meaning central character is this time Alex- 
ander Throttlebottom, candidate for vice-president. Written for a 
more sophisticated and intelligent audience than his previous for- 
mula-comedies, the work contains no interpreter to point the satire 
with caustic comment. But the act-of-providence climax—the birth 
of twins which saves the President from impeachment—is remini- 
scent of all the other unforeseen events which have provided the 
Kaufman comedies with happy endings. Moreover, much of the 
matter of the play is reminiscent of his legitimate comedies. Just 
as in The Butter and Egg Man the producers call in Kitty, the 
hotel telephone operator, to ask her for suggestions on their play, 
the politicians in Of Thee I Sing ask the hotel chambermaid for 
suggestions on their platform. The group of Supreme Court Judges 
in the musical comedy are successors to the jury in The Beggar on 
Horseback. And the lunatic inconsistency of Kaufman satire which 
has been growing steadily funnier throughout his career reaches its 
climax in the series of inspired non-sequiturs of the election returns: 


WATERVILLE, Mass. 

First election district gives: 
Te aie e we an Gnd b em eens 12 
SE dis oc Ree dAWERNS ae ee~wsdeeees 1 

ATLANTA, GA. 
16 election districts out of 184 give: 


iin ih nae nn ne ithe enn 12,736 
I 6 cc tceeduearecee wes 1,653 
New York, N. Y. 

126 election districts report: 
ELE OEE PORTO POP 72,639 
dice abceeeene sakes oe de 128 
ET Es dnc hG we HUG 3 dda Sea es ees + 
ST idia pith bute aime heed 64 + « 2 
Ho.tywoop, CAL. 

I ia os india ities atieain «4.08 160,000 
ee eee 159,000 
Gloria Swanson’s First Husband.... 84,638 


All of the play does not keep to the high level of its best passages. 
Frequently the characters, echoes of American mediocrity, are not 
as keenly observed as in previous plays; their humor is too obvious, 
too superficial, too slapstick. Too often the satire is directed at 
political idiosyncrasies which others have ridiculed for years— 
mellow oratory, honeyed hypocrisy, trickery, and the insignificance 
of the vice-president. Indeed, the last joke is hammered home so 
many times that only a performance of genius saves it from being 
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dulled. Aided, however, by George Gershwin’s music and Ira 
Gershwin’s lyrics which give audiences the impression that at last 
they have something native that is close to Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Of Thee I Sing deserves the encomiums which hail it as America’s 
most sophisticated and intelligent musical comedy, the first of a 
new genus of satires with music—comedies of manners designed 
to laugh out of existence the silly practices of modern life. 

So long and consistent a record as that of George Kaufman in 
the modern theatre ought to provide some logical basis on which 


a prophecy as to his future might rest. If a reckoning may be 


taken now it would seem to point to a few simple conclusions: that 
a playwright who has always written with the ticket-buying public 
in mind and has pleased that public is not likely to change his 
method; that a playwright who, through over a decade of steady 
production, has displayed a limited number of talents will, in all 
probability, not add to them; that a playwright who has been able 
to develop the powers in his possession through over ten years of 
hard work to the point where they are largely responsible for two 
of the most popular successes of recent times will continue to 
develop those powers; that a playwright with so thorough a knowl- 
edge of the theatre, a dramatist who is also a successful director, 
should be treasured by those who look for a theatre renaissance. 


Kaufman has found two forms in which he is skillful. He seems 
to be satisfied with the number. They have brought him material 
rewards and literary recognition, though he has never sought the 
latter. No living American is more adept than he at spanking the 
silly vagaries of his contemporaries. Scholars may feel that his rod 
of correction is too much of a slapstick to allow of his endeavors 
being dignified by the term, comedy of manners, but their purpose 
is very evidently the same that Congreve claimed. Modern Amer- 
ica continues to provide exactly the sort of material that he can 
use most effectively. The pattern which he first used in Dulcy is 
still in the mode. At the time this is written he is announced as 
co-author and director of a comedy written with George Oppen- 
heimer and entitled Here Today, and as co-author and director 
of Dinner at Eight, written with Edna Ferber. Whether his un- 
dertakings this season be type-satires or musical comedies, it is 
likely that one of our native and popular institutions will sud- 
denly find itself shorn of its assumed dignity and quite involun- 
tarily wearing the motley. 
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By STARK YOUNG 


To a Young Actor at the Turning Point 


IN a few seasons you have shown yourself to be the best of our 

young actors and perhaps the hope of some final and full 

sincerity on our stage. You play straight. You give the 
player opposite you a direct response and draw him generously 
out. You have studied Stanislavsky’s and many another book on 
the theatre. You have the conception well grounded of a stage 
rendering of your private insights into the role to be acted. You 
have also the conception of using your inner life and its outward 
circumstance to feed the range of your understanding and of your 
art; though you know with an engaging sort of resistance, that, as 
Descartes remarked, while our wills are infinite, our intelligences 
are finite. Your approach to your interpretations is delicate, your 
nature both rough and quivering. And now before you are thirty 
I can see you are the kind of player that is not an exhibitionist but 
an actor, and that you already understand, with regard to your 
impulse toward art, that you both seek and avoid it; you cannot 
bear the burden and despair of its presence, you cannot bear the 
nostalgia of its absence. 

One of the great sentences is that which says, ‘“‘We live in one 
another’s bodies’—-vz is St. Paul’s word, literally flesh; and it is 
necessary to think of you often and of what, when you are living at 
your best, is your desire in your acting art; since all acquaintance 
is empty except in so far as it is known by love and loved by knowl- 
edge. Hugo of St. Victor said, back in the tenth century, that man’s 
body is the highest thing in the material world, his soul the lowest 
in the spiritual world, which two meet in him by an inexplicable 
enigma. Science may boggle up that sentence, but you are one who 
seems to imagine its kind of truth, in both those with whom you act 
and in yourself. And from this, perhaps, derives that curious and 
elusive pathos audiences feel in your playing; which, on the other 
hand, derives its character from the directness of your intention. 
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In the midst of these studies, errings, torments and will to search 
for content and technical security, the best thing for you, I believe, 
is to remember how in nature what we call healthy, perfect, is a 
thing that can, on one hand, expel or reject whatever is foreign to 
its organic substance, as a tree does with a piece of glass inserted 
into its trunk, and, on the other hand, can absorb and convert into 
its own substance what is proper to it. In nature there is a sort of 
infinite finality, the power of being boundlessly concrete. As we 
study nature we have the sense of an ability to express the inex- 
pressible and to imply at the same time its inexpressibility. 

You must try to be free and secure in working within your own 
nature, even though at times you do not wholly understand your 
motion toward some choice or creation; for we all know how, else- 
where, we share in the use of nature’s forces but not of her counsels. 

Genius is an intelligence that works like nature. 


Lo, the Sinuous Worm: 
OW lauded you are in your role! I say your because you have 
made it so; the author would no longer know it, or if he did 
recognize it, lay no claim to it. Neither would the period know 
you, those early Spanish days along the Rio Grande. The author 
being dead some years ago and the period past, you are free to your 
success. I, unpleasantly, watch you, dear young lady. Everything 
about you, save your exhibitionism and bright ways, which are what 
put you over with the audiences, is wrong, your voice, your accent, 
your inner stolidity, on up to the apple make-up on your pretty 
face. Looking at you while I must, I find myself asking what I 
must ask you now: why will you not try listening to music, think- 
ing, as you listen, of your role and of your stage quality? You 
could hear the running line through the music, those varying ca- 
dences, the lovely persuasion of the rhythm and the stretches of 
melody. Perhaps your throat would find something suddenly 
dwelling in it as song dwells in a bird; your raucous beginning in 
this life might be drawn away; instead of being as solid as the tire 
of your broker’s Lincoln and as content as chewing gum, you might 
find yourself opening your arms to the spell of what possibilities 
your role has. 
Is it in Handel’s Messiah or the Elijah that the aria comes about 
the sinuous worm and what he did in Eden? What’s more, why 
can I not learn a lesson? 
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For I knew a little boy once, around thirteen and not very tall, 
rich, an orphan, always being sent to this school or that, in order 
to pass him along. I took into my head a tiny inspiration. Would 
he not like to travel, since he hated schools? Egypt, I said, those 
thousands of years to be seen there, the tombs so splendid, the wide 
desert, the Roman landmarks! I said it all breathlessly, depicting 
the Nile and subtly implanting the dream, culture and fantasy of 
travel. Since he made no answer I came at last to the end of my 
glorious catalogue, looking warmly into his young eyes. His eyes 
now sparkled in return. 

“Gee,” he said, “I’d like to see the biggest snake in the world!” 


To a Critic Friend: 

E are old friends and so can argue still; do you remember 

our standing by your fire and assaulting each other about the 
first half of Miss Dorothy Sands’ matinee program not so very long 
ago. We agreed that the second half, all impersonations, was 
astonishing. One crept into the very minds behind the methods and 
ways of the people Miss Sands imitated. We differed, and you rode 
at me, about what I had said concerning the first numbers of that 
program, the Congreve and the Dryden especially. I had said in a 
review that it was scarcely Congreve at all; that the movement was 
wrong, and that some of the readings were not even the sense, and 
few of them that delicate and elusive rhythm with which Con- 
greve’s prose leads the entire prose dramatic writing in English. 
Miss Sands threw away the intangible variety all through those 
speeches of Millamant’s; and missed the subtle conveyance of real 
feeling beneath a surface of banter and wit. Congreve himself 
guarantees and assures this by one speech of Millimant’s spoken 
only after Mirabel has left the room: as for losing him she says 
“then I am a lost woman; for I find I love him madly;” and so the 
scene ends. 

As for rendering the Dryden scene with all its rhetoric, Spanish- 
Arabic names, its rhodomontades and rhymed couplets, I said that 
Miss Sands merely held them up to our smiles; that you could not 
laugh at a style until you knew what it was; and that such a pro- 
cedure tended toward one of the worst crimes, which is the encour- 
agement of the bourgeois to think their time superior to any that 
has gone before. 

You bridled to the moment. 
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Part of the enthusiastic training in which the actors of The 
Group Theatre have indulged during their summer’s work 
at Dover Furnace has been in the field of improvisations 
which have involved the creation of characters through the 
performer’s skill and with the aid of such costuming ma- 
terial as was at hand. (Photograph by Ralph Steiner) 














This camera study by Ralph Steiner, after the manner of 
the French artist, shows another of the character-improvi- 
sations in which the members of The Group Theatre found 
inspiration during the summer. 
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In the first place, you said, your eyes darting friendly flames like 
the logs on your hearth, I was taking the matter too seriously; and 
I, by way of reply, said that everything was serious at least for a 
moment before it was truly witty, and that when such praises were 
hoisted for Miss Sands, it needs must follow that the poor authors 
themselves, Congreve and trebly Dryden, must pay for it. 


Well, you said, the truth was I knew no more about it than any- 
body else. Congreve we all know something about, but it was im- 
possible, you said, for anybody to know how they did Dryden. 
Dryden himself had abandoned writing drama in this method. The 
high-flown Alexandrine style, you said, was never at home in the 
English theatre. The English theatre, in fact, had never quite 
known what to do with it. 


To that last my answer was, and is, that—some domestic Georgian 
forms and the great art of poetry excepted—the English have never 
quite known what to do with any art. You can see as much by look- 
ing up the course of music in England, of painting, and so on, but 
that’s obvious. 

As to Congreve what we all know is for the most part only a sort 
of chitter chitter that older actors have handed down to us, with 
very small precision for the sense or for the varying rhythm ex- 
acted. As for Dryden’s abandoning this style of dramatic writing, 
that proves little: you know as well as I do that Chaucer went 
through three styles, Ibsen also, and that Bellini, for example, 
among the painters, left some works that (though quite as fine as 
some of his others) we should scarcely guess to be by the same 
brush. As for how do I know how Dryden should be done, I say 
I don’t know, though I have a good idea how he should not be 
done. What I do know is that both he and Congreve are related 
to the traditional acting maintained at the Comédie Frangaise, 
which I once attended night after night; and I know that I have 
spent many hours looking at paintings and statues of the Dryden 
period, with the posture, total rhythm and quality of mind that 
they evince. Long mornings in museums, long afternoons in 
churches, private galleries, I have studied these phases of visual art 
for many a time. The English players saw such works of art on 
facades, triumphal arches, and, at the least, through the railings or 
gates of the parks and gardens of the nobility. The baroque manner 
was in the air, so to speak. 

It is clear enough, also, that in Congreve the acting style belongs 
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to the drawing-room. The gestures are taken more from the line at 
the bottom of the bodice, and are more apt to be from the wrist and 
the elbow than from the shoulder. Dryden’s scene belongs to at least 
the pseudo-heroic style, arms uplifted as in baroque statues, no 
straight line held for more than a second, and an inclination toward 
eloquence that—even if a bit comic, now that you can sit spraddle- 
legged on the stage so long as your emotions are sincere—appeared 
in every variation of posture and line. These matters need no history 
outside of statues, paintings, effigies and even shoes and music. 

I am one who believes that we learn more from the virtues of 
the art of another epoch than from its faults. It is also more de- 
lightful and rare to laugh at what that art was, seeing it wittily 
acted, which means created anew, than at what it wasn’t. At any 
rate you must grant me that one is only pinning a sly tag on the 
courtly old poet’s coat-tail when, as Miss Sands did that day, one 
reads the line 

“Tffer you lovver mi, Almanzor,” or whatever his name was. 

You yourself, when you read us your line, “Have another cock- 

tail” came off much better. 


Classic Treatment for Elephantiasis 

HAVE heard that Rossini said of Tannhduser: “One must see 

this work a number of times to appreciate it. I shall not go 
again.” I always feel so after a performance of yours, which in 
every instance, however, is by some applauded. This applause, 
combined with some congenital self-encouragement, has led you to 
many roles. You pass from Yiddish to performances in English 
and back again; and in what variety, dear star! You have, I be- 
lieve, announced European tours. Well, it seems amusing, since 
to you it can only mean some odd weakness in me, to dose you with 
a few classic items, if but to make a merry jest, as even your Shy- 
lock said with cunning pleasantry—what cosmic confidence you 
gave us in that line and how we caught that sinister intention! 

I have seen you not so often as I might have, but in a goodly 
number of roles; and I have been posted well as to the remainder. 
I have seen you in a great tragic, war-horse role—such are essen- 
tially your favorite creations—and thought of Virgil’s lines about 
Saturn turned horse, filling lofty Pelion with his neighing. I 
watched you then, stepping about among your mere company like 
Virgil’s stork among the water snakes. And your long imperial 
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mantle, how it trailed behind you! That reminded me of Virgil 
again, in the Georgics, the cow sweeping her footsteps with her tail 
as she walks. And I remembered well, watching the players 
dwindling and scattering around, how we are also told in the 
Georgics, “to keep bees from straying, tear off the king’s wings.” 


The tragic heroes, however, are but a meagre portion of the roles 
you create, from the Russians, Shakespeare, Moliére, from melo- 
drama, comedy and farce, the grand touch, the light touch, the 
homely touch, even to the lurid mysteries and fires of Andreyev. 
Virgil may seem to be your nemesis, but you must not mind; after 
all he left you no plays to do. And really in all these parts, great 
and small, you do go on as if you were that Atlas of his who whirls 
on his shoulders the axis studded with glowing stars. And you 
seem to reverse Ovid’s lyric thought and say: 

“Not if you were placed between Castor and Pollux would you 
wish to be in the heavens without me.” 

And yet with all this true, it is just as true that there have been 
roles in which you were very good indeed. Small roles they are, 
prose, minute, amorphous, easy to your hand; one of those roles 
in Tchekov, for example, where your make-up and your painstak- 
ing are human and expert and do you honor. Sometimes you have 
these roles well studied, raided for all their homely content and 
liveliness. Sometimes you come to them like the sailors in the 
Aeneid in their haste bringing oars still leafy; sometimes you 
have them thoroughly in shape. If I have seemed to harry you 
with the ancients, it is not, therefore, that I wish to banter you; 
but only to acknowledge these excellences you can show, to point 
out your true gift, to tell you where is fancy bred—for us at least— 
and finally to write down for you Virgil’s advice to the farmer 

Laudato ingentia rura, exiguum colito. 
Admire large fields, cultivate small ones. 


To an Actress in a Classic Role 

HO are Pedro Rocha and Lupe Martinez? You will never 

have heard of them; they themselves must scarcely know 
who they are. Two little Mexican singers in San Antonio. I 
listen often to the record of their song, No seas tonta, mujer—Be 
not foolish lady. It is a strange song to us, an alien harmony, the 
melody repeated over and over from stanza to stanza, that com- 
bination of the two voices in a scale rather far-off and intangible. 
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If it seems the same it is never so; always different, its point con- 
sists in the different tone and harmony that appears with every 
seeming repetition. It is like the sun on a wall, where your eye, 
travelling back and forth, returns to the same thing, always seeing 
the difference there, as if that light proceeded from within you 
outward. This music has in it the pagan cry, the repeated, the 
same, the inexhaustible, something that presently emerges into its 
own pulse of life, wild and singular, abstract. All that is apart 
from the song, all that is alive and whole, and is its source, ap- 
pears. Those ancient barbaric voices, singing together and against 
each other, and that sweet harmony are the song. But the song 
is not they. 

Listening to this music I suddenly thought of you, dear lady. 
You are a serious player. You find, what with playing realistic 
pieces always and nothing else, that your resonance, as it were, 
lessens. For all the mighty drawing-room passions, deep enough 
in themselves, that the realistic modern plays provide you, you feel 
yourself, though capable of their expression, left still half unem- 
ployed or even less. It is, as if, though you know there are the 
moving leaves, the sun, the small marvel of the tiny lives in nature, 
the still hush and flooding voices of the world outside, you were 
only bringing the furniture out on to the terrace to sun. Classic 
drama haunts you; you desire for yourself and your acting some- 
thing of that typicality and sweep, of the broad light and rich, 
eternal shadow of the Greek art. Your vanity, too, is stirred by 
the monumental element in such roles as Medea or Clytemnestra 
or Electra or Antigone; and your egotism longs to put on the 
wings of their great beings. 

The upshot of all which has been that you have done matinees 
in New York, two of the great Greek roles, with such companies 
around you as may be attracted to such adventures. I have watched 
your performances. They were honest enough in their intention, 
and the roadside signs, as it were, of the dramatic motives were 
clear and intelligent. But when all was said and done the play 
seemed only some drama strangely uncomfortable in its modernity. 
I mean that everything appeared to be modern enough save the 
somewhat arbitrary manner in which the play and the role and the 
acting chose outwardly to mold itself. I heard you speaking out 
those magnificent, broad lines you had to speak, giving them a sort 
of sense it is true. They made sense. But they had no weight, or 
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at least not their own weight. They had an intelligent meaning; 
it was only, as Pascal said of atheism, a sign of intellect up to a 
certain point. Your natural wits told you the meanings, but not 
the great meanings; you were too much what they said of Aristip- 
pus, vypotdantos, mother-taught, for that. When I had heard 
one of the trades as you did it, a long speech shaken and steadied 
at the same moment by its strong content, I remember how I 
thought only of those lines in Ovid about the words of girls— 
“verba puellarum, folis leviora caducis’”—“the words of girls, 
lighter than falling leaves, the wind and empty waves carry 
them away.” 
Imagine that effect for a woman of Sophocles! 


Shall I tell you, then, the first place, the initial aspect at which 
you go wrong? There are many sides to the discussion, but this is 
the central one for you. ; 


You have never learned that the recitation of the lines, the per- 
fection of the speech, the rhythm underlying an actor’s delivery, 
can be, each one in itself, a separate body and perfection. About 
a line you speak there arises its spoken perfection, capable of an 
existence apart and, when once created, taking on a life of its own; 
it is the line spoken but the line is not it—the voices singing to- 
gether are the song, but the song is not they. The reading, the dic- 
tion, the voice, the rhythm, are all entities in themselves, wholes; 
and you must listen to yourself creating them, knowing as you do 
so that they both proceed from you and, once created, exist to 
themselves. They now have the character, I may say, of images. 
They set up their own life and quality and draw us not to you first 
but to them, to them first, and only afterward to you. 

I may make myself clearer, perhaps, by saying that the trouble 
lies in your confusing what you create with you yourself, through 
your lack of understanding of technique and artistic creation. In 
sum all the technical qualities and results in acting, seen as distinct 
and to be acquired and created—though they have been almost 
forgotten in our theatre—you must see as powers and hierarchies 
in themselves. 

Do you know Bianor’s poem: 


This man, inconsiderable, mean, yes, a slave, this man is loved, and 
is lord of another’s soul. 


Is it either of the lovers that remains out of the poem with you 
when all is said and done? Is it Bianor, the poet himself? No. 
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It is the finality and the flower of the thought said thus, and our 
human life in which lie the roots of the thought. 

Now with the right season the actors, like the swallows, go back 
to the dramatic barns and college groves to do their roles; and you, 
also, I hear, will carry your Greek production to them, and your 
classic heroine. Our colleges like a bit of Greek drama as a part, 
doubtless, of the cultured burden they are obliged to carry; and 
Greek drama done in colleges has the advantage of youth, special 
occasion and indulgent parents. It has also very frequently the 
advantage of being performed out of doors, whether in a theatre, 
an athletic bowl or some place among trees and plants. In such 
spots as these, Nature, which insists on being cosmic if possible, 
will often intervene to help. I heard during a performance of 
Antigone once a whippoorwill, hidden in the wide tree above the 
scene, sing all the way through the play, as near and as far as the 
moon, enchanting the whole story and bringing the fantasy of a fa- 
miliar beauty into the play’s almost fantastic distance. Once dur- 
ing the Philoctetes the sky clouded thick overhead and a sudden 
wind came down among the cedars, And I have been told that once 
when the Trojan Women was being given in the Greek Theatre at 
Berkeley, and they came to the great last act of the tragedy, a mist 
moving in from the bay filled the stage. 

These things from nature, unsought but welcome for their dra- 
matic rightness, ought to further my point for you; which is that 
you must learn to recognize the total, singular perfections that you 
create while giving us otherwise the role in terms of yourself, and 
must know that these move out from you, under their own stars, 
distinct, like the wind in the trees, the bird’s song, the mist coming 
in from the bay. You will lose nothing by this; for when the per- 
formance is over, we turn, as we do with the sun, the wind, the 
mist, to the order or spirit from which they arose. 
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YELLOW ORCHIDS 


By HORACE BRAHAM 


In the long lane of sky 

Where the river flows 

Jungle touched on either bank, 

The yellow stars swing to the drum beats. 
The river sings like the touching of lutes, 
As its black lips cling to the Temple steps. 
The jungle creeps through the Temple walls. 
Scabs of colour mottle the stones. 

Fungus of yellow, purple and bronze, 
And blood scarlet creepers, 

Flowers of death with twisting fingers, 
Cling to the moldering walls. 

Orchids grip at the throat of the God. 
Orchids, yellow as wild honey 

Newly dropping from the hive, 

Yellow as the ancient gold 

That arabesques the inner shrine, 

Yellow as the flowing moon 

That drips its light 

Into the still black river. 

Yellow as the heart of flame. 

Orchids splitting the altar stones. 

Orchids breaking the throat of a God. 


Like an idol of ivory 

With pendulous belly and shaven head, 
With face upturned to the yellow moon, 
A naked Priest 

Stands on the topmost step. 


And the drums beat—beat— 
Like the heart of fear. 


A thousand forms are prostrate in the Temple court, 
A thousand forms are silent on the Temple steps, 
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And the moon drops her light 
Like yellow wine 
On the naked backs of the worshippers. 


And the drums beat—beat— 
Their ceaseless pattern of sound. 


A boy and girl with’ivory limbs, 

Ivory tinted with henna, 

Stand with the Priest on the topmost step, 
Hand in hand in the moonlight. 

Yellow orchids twine in her hair, 

Yellow orchids garland her throat, 
Yellow orchids touch her young breasts, 
Flowers and fruit of ivory. 


A shadow like a curving sword— 

A striking sword in the moonlight. 

A bat sweeps down from the Temple roof— 
A fluttering arc—and is gone. 

A cry comes up from the Temple steps, 

And the drums beat—beat— 

The boy’s arms cling to the frightened girl, 
Their red sweet mouths are squared with fear, 
But in their eyes the moonlight glows. 


The Priest raises his withered arms, 

And the drums and the cries are still :— 
“Forbidden is their love 

Strange and unholy. 

The drums must beat. 

Mysterious in its beauty 

As the yellow flowers of death 

That creep through the Temple roof. 

Yet foul as the swollen fungus 

That sucks with purple mouth the living tree. 
Evil as that flower without a name 

Whose stamen is a phallus. 

Hideous as the fingered plant 

That draws its life 

From the moist black lips of the river’s slime. 
Fearful as a baboon’s scream at night, 

Or the yellow eyes that glow 

When the black panther leaps to tear. 
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Terrifying as the slow dimness 

Of the sun’s eclipse. 

Unlawful as the love of man and beast. 
Yet under the flowering trees, 

Under the jungle roof, 

Under the tent of night, 

To the lilt of the river, 

With the perfume of musk, 

This strange love grew. 

Like the twisted orchid’s fingering roots 
In the dying heart of a tree. 

Drums beat your anger, your hate and your fear! 
(Are they men—are they Gods?) 


Oh beat—beat— 

Beat them away 

Into the jungle unarmed! 

Into the darkness— 

Where waving creepers shall catch at your throats, 

And long white thorns shall tear at your flanks, 

Flowered cups of odour shall make you drunk, 

Darkness and terror shall make you mad. 

And death will leap from the hanging branch.” 
* * * * * 

Three times the morning sun 

Slow filters through the greenness. 

Three times the great tree tops 

Are flaming torches at dawn. 

And the jungle depths are twilight, 

As dew-dripping and torn with thorns, 

The lovers come pleading to the Priest; 

And three times the awful drums 

Beat them away. 

At the fourth dawn, 

When the first breeze, 

Stirring in the tree tops, 

Scatters a flutter of petals 

And prismatic dew— 

On the fourth morning, 

When the late sun 

Pours greenness 

Into the black river, 

And the pale petals fall 

Into the jade green water, 
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And the lotos are still open, 

With the beauty of last night’s stars— 
The old Priest 

On the Temple steps, 

Watches the slow moving water. 

Below the lotos stars 

The lovers lie tangled in deep waving stems. 
With yellow orchids around their throats, 
Orchids that move, 

As moves their hair 

Under the slow green water. 


The drums are still— 

And in the silent Temple court 
A peacock screams— 

A brother and sister are drowned. 


O drums in the night, 
Were they men—were they Gods? 
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GeEorRGE ABBOTT 


The versatile actor, director, playwright now adds to his 
titles that of producer, as Lilly Turner, on which he col- 
laborated with Philip Dunning, comes to Broadway 
where it is being presented in early season by its authors. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 
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Soviet Russia’s dynamic director rehearsing a moment in 
the first act of The Final Conflict, his greatest success of 
the 1931 season and still in his repertory. 


VSEVOLOD MEYERHOLD 


























MEYERHOLD REHEARSES 
A SCENE 


By BRYLLION FAGIN 


LEVEN forty-five in the morning in the large, bare foyer 
E of the Meyerhold Theatre. At the many windows in an 

uneven semi-circle sit the actors, some thirty men and 
women, most of them quite young, clothed in the simple, drab, ir- 
regular garb of present-day Russia. Good shoes, bad shoes, clean 
white blouses, old black shirts, a baggy suit, tattered trousers, a 
sports costume reminiscent of better days, a leather jacket, a dinner 
dress obviously brought from abroad. ‘Two small tables are placed 
at the upper end of the room. At one sits a thin young man, with 
a friendly face, assiduously studying a script. It is Tziplukhin, the 
assistant production manager of the company. At the other, two 
vacant chairs await Meyerhold himself and Nikolai Erdmann, the 
author of the play in rehearsal. Three men are chalking a circle 
on the red parquette floor. At right a stairway is marked; at left 
a couch is placed. The stage is set. 

Twelve o’clock. A tall thin man enters with fast strides. His 
gray suit and dust-gray hair bespeak artistic preoccupation and 
neglect of bourgeois correctness. He shakes hands briefly but 
warmly. He sit down in one of the chairs at the second table, 
lights a cigarette and opens a script. “He is about fifty-six,” Tzi- 
plukhin replies to a whispered question. “But he’s very young.” 
Vsevolod Meyerhold has arrived. A bell rings and the rehearsal 
begins. 

But first he orders the circle and the couch rearranged and a 
chair placed at lower right. He explains the function and impor- 
tance of the indicated properties. Then a young actress stretches 
herself on the couch and begins to weep. It is Zinaida Reich (in 
private life Mme. Meyerhold), a leading player who is scheduled 
to impersonate a young wife whose husband (according to his own 
message, brought to her at end of Act Two) has committed suicide. 
Three men appear on top of the staircase and slowly, rhythmically 
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descend. They are guests come to console the bereaved wife. 
‘Weep, weep,” chants the first and oldest of the three. “Cry for 
Pappotchka. Call for Pappotchka. Where is the young father? 
Gone is the young father and will never return! Gone... .” 

Meyerhold, still chewing the long mundschtick of his cigarette, 
stops the old actor. ‘Begin again, please,” he says. “You under- 
stand: your voice must express deliberation, victory, irony. It must 
be gentle, then gloat, then crackle. Again please.” The old guest 
bows elegantly and the three ascend the chalk-marked steps and 
begin over again. 

A young man in the late twenties enters the foyer, steps gingerly 
around the circle and sits down beside Meyerhold. He takes out a 
tin of tobacco and begins to roll himself a cigarette. ‘Nikolai 
Erdmann,” whispers Tziplukhin. He has a lean slavo-Germanic 
face and wears an embroidered white shirt with a black belt. His 
hair is smoothly combed. He attained prominence in 1924 when 
Meyerhold produced his Mandate, a powerful play of petty bour- 
geois life, which is still in repertoire. His present play, called The 
Suicide, deals with the same class of people and is, like most con- 
temporary Soviet drama, a satire. He wrote it originally in five 
acts but with Meyerhold’s cooperation it is offered to the Moscow 
public in three acts. The present rehearsal is of the first scene in 
the third act. 

Meyerhold gets up and groups five actors on the lower steps. A 
girl threads her way among them, in and out and around, weaving 
a pattern. Meyerhold rearranges the pattern several times, creates 
angles of hand and arm, enacts the pantomime, and, when she be- 
gins to read her lines, points the inflections of her voice. The girl 
is a modiste, come to fit the wife a mourning dress. Lightly she 
trips up to the couch and measures the heaving figure. “Size of 
back 94 cm,” she says. ‘“Won’t do!” Meyerhold stops her. He is 
on his feet again and with one deft movement he lifts the reclining 
figure so that the lady’s back is unmistakably to the audience. The 
imaginary tape is spread boldly around her hips. “Size of back 
. . . 94,” he emphasizes. “This is satire. Throw the back into the 
public; stop after the word for one significant moment.” 

“But no one ever measures that way,” the modiste timidly objects. 

“Of course not,” Meyerhold rejoins. ‘But in the theatre we 
must translate everything into theatrical terms. We do not seek 
to reproduce reality of detail, but to point the irony of a situation.” 
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Now the modiste is showing the mourning wife a new hat. 
“Here’s a beautiful new hat,” she coos. 

“Emphasize, emphasize,” Meyerhold insists. ‘Revolve your 
head violently. Ideas must be conveyed technically.” 

The young woman on the couch is still whimpering. Her old 
mother leans over her maternally. “Theré are still good people in 
the world,” she says. The daughter, however, won’t be consoled. 
“People, mother dear,” she wails, “there still are, but Semyon no 
longer is!” 

In an instant Meyerhold is at the couch. “Your grief is static,” 
he tells Miss Reich, “and it must be dynamic. The key is false. 
Satire requires movement, emphasis, exaggeration if necessary. 
Start your sentence, ‘People, mother dear,’ get up, and slowly 
ascend the stairs. Your last words, ‘Semyon no longer is,’ come 
from up here.” For by this time Meyerhold has stumbled up the 
steps, and stands at the top bowed with the burden of a superb 
grief. 


A brief interval during which Meyerhold and author Erdmann 
consult seriously and amicably and the rehearsal proceeds. 

Now a triangle of men is formed on the top step. The first man, 
down on one knee, supports Meyerhold’s legs; the two men in the 
rear support his shoulders and head. Meyerhold’s face is strangely 
drawn of color; his body sags in the lifeless posture of death. It 
is the body of the husband brought home by three drunken com- 
panions. The bit of pantomime is repeated eight times, the last 
seven with Igor Ilinsky, the most popular of comic artists on the 
Russian stage to-day, in the role of the suicide. The labor of the 
carriers, especially of the first one—tongue between his lips, sweat 
on his forehead, hard, retarded breathing—is touched up. Then 
comes the pantomime of lowering the body, which is rehearsed nine 
times before Meyerhold has achieved the desired effect. For dur- 
ing this moment the wife runs in, takes one look at the group on the 
steps, and calls “Mother!” then breaks down with “Bozhe moy 
(My God!),” and the mother responds with a gesture of horror 
and maternal solicitude. Meyerhold’s arms shoot straight up. 
“Mother!” he cries; his hands come down upon his head: “Bozhe 
moy!’?; he runs back and is now the horrified, solicitous mother; 
he strides over to the couch and is, in turn, the dead body and each 
of the carriers: he retreats to his little table and watches the en- 
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semble: ‘““Put 'ife into the scene. More life!” he ejaculates, in 
clipped, tense phrases. 

The effect on the troupe, who are for the moment the audience, 
is remarkable. Everyone is as tense as Meyerhold himself, absorbed, 
electrified. They are not mere passive beholders, but, in Meyer- 
hold’s favorite phrase, “participators in an act of creation.” The 
process of improvisation—for Meyerhold brings to a rehearsal 
only a general idea along what lines a play is to be developed—is 
fascinating when it is the work of a genius. All “business” is cre- 
ated as if by magic, before one’s eyes. And yet Meyerhold’s slogan 
for his actors is: “Acting is not magic but work.” 


The rest of the scene is hilarious. Igor Ilinsky lies dead on the 
couch and Zinaida Reich bewails him. “You poor dear. You 
died so young!” Ilinsky opens his eyes, looks at her, and murmurs, 
“T died, you died. Who died?” Meyerhold instructs him to “use 
a drunken technique; more mimicry,” and Ilinsky repeats his mum- 
bling, his lips become crooked and his eyes heavy and swollen. 
And now the wife begins to upbraid him. At Meyerhold’s direc- 
tion she walks far upstage where she begins her tirade, coming 
closer to the couch, then circling it. The effect is overpowering. 
The poor sot on the couch becomes completely isolated and sur- 
rounded by an incredibly rapid volley of reproaches, so that we 
are quite convinced by the earnestness of his statement, murmured 
at an opportune moment, that he regrets not having carried out 
his intention to commit suicide. 

Meyerhold himself explains his method of direction as ‘‘a search 
for a style.” Until 1904 he was with Stanislavsky at the Moscow 
Art Theatre; afterwards he founded a Symbolist theatre; still later 
he went in for stylization; now he calls himself a Constructivist: 
he and his actors are, like all Russians, fellow-builders of a new 
society, and, on the stage, they seek to create a new style of drama- 
tic expression. His parting statement is important: “The gestures 
you have seen me improvise are not meant to be individual but 
standard. Ours is a formal theatre, accenting the behavior of a 
new world still in process of emerging.” 
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A scene from Ostrovsky’s play directed by Meyerhold for 
Soviet audiences. 
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FAUST AT THE SEATTLE REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 


The Goethe Centennial was celebrated this summer at the 
Seattle Repertory Playhouse under the directorship of Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton James by an unusually effective produc- 
tion of Faust. Dorothy Woempner, with Mr. James, de- 
signed the settings. Virginia Opsvig created the costumes 
after contemporary German prints of the medieval period. 
The production ran for ten weeks in Seattle besides a week 
of eight performances in Vancouver, British Columbia. 
(Photograph by Richard Erickson) 























Faust 








Margaret praying, a scene from the Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse centennial production of Goethe’s masterpiece. 
(Photograph by Richard Erickson) 
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H. T. PARKER 


The dramatic critic for the Boston Transcript whose pro- 
lific and intelligent opinions have won for him recognition 
and applause seldom accorded to journalistic play-judges. 
(Photograph by V andamm) 

















H. T. PARKER 


By DAVID McCCorRD 


VERY so often through the winter there is transient at the 
E Murray Hill Hotel, usually in an inside room on the fifth 
floor, a small, fierce-eyed individual, of graying moustache 

and adequate age, tweedish clothing, Habig fedora, huge bent bam- 
boo cane, and a German cavalry overcoat, made for him with belt 
and saddle-split by a military tailor in Wiesbaden. A gentleman 
of New York, who would prefer residence in Munich or Vienna, 
this is H. T. Parker, dramatic and music critic of the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. At home, he lives within gunshot, which he 
would be too busy to hear, of Beacon Hill. He used to favor its 
apex, at number 132 Bowdoin Street; but for as long as it is now 
important to remember he has taken rooms at the Vendome—re- 
spectable, Puritan, and the excellent haven of neo-elderly ladies. 
The third hostel on his list is the equally Victorian Langham, in 
Portland Place, London. Ahead of the times for sixteen of every 
twenty-four hours, he is behind them only in residence and sleep. 
Since late in another century, when he first became an harmoni- 
ous initial, he has been known, read, feared, damned, and praised 
as H. T. P. In Boston, these are letters insidious as G. B. S.; and 
many a New York manager’s complexion has suddenly paled or 
freshened at what was abundantly said in type above them. It is 
hardly enough in two fields to call him dean of American critics. 
One can be dean and intellectually dead. Parker was never more 
alive. He writes today with the same gusto he once employed for 
Bernhardt, Caruso, Terry, Coquelin, Marlowe, Modjeska, and 
other artists towering in his time. He knew them all. Of recent 
years he has paid a farewell tribute to Pavlova, Diaghilev, Duse, 
and Mrs. Fiske. For Duse indeed (“the glance that pierced to an 
opposing soul’) he printed an epitaph finer poetically than Amy 
Lowell’s sonnets. But his columns still know more of début than 
of death. For every figure he has written out he tracks a dozen 
in. Critics with his over-experience are normally dangerous to 
moderns, yet Parker never queries the new in terms of the old. 
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Young men and women, O’Neill, an Argentina, a Coward, a Cop- 
land, a Cornell, Astaires, Ponses, the Lunts, and Moissis arise and 
pass under the same pen, the same savage enthusiasm that blasted 
or extolled their predecessors. 

He lives and writes with a fearful urge, though he always claims 
to do things leisurely. If Roosevelt was strenuous, Parker is devas- 
tating. Thirty years of the Transcript: A column and a quarter to 
a two column daily review, a daily page to edit, two pages of maga- 
zine material for Saturdays, monthly ventures to New-York, and 
a vast amount of consequent reading have left him, in the season, 
time for nothing but more work. Prolific, he belongs with Sainte- 
Beuve, Mrs. Trollope, and Edgar Wallace. Friends who are in- 
terested once calculated that in these thirty years he has written 
and printed the equivalent of 300 full sized novels; or close to a 
novel a month. Work is his medicine, and for the loafer he has 
the artisan’s contempt. Although he never rises before 11, his day 
is longer than most men’s. At two o’clock he arrives at the office, 
having walked some twenty blocks to get there, climbed three 
dismal flights of stairs past Dunne’s the clothiers on the second 
floor, and the telegraph room on the third, rather than submit to 
the doubtful mechanics of an old sweet-smelling hydraulic elevator. 
Three steps down to the “coop”, as he calls it, a den the size of a 
good linen closet, which he shares with his assistant who has been 
there since nine o’clock. There are no cheery “good mornings”. 
If he says anything at all it belongs back in the middle of yester- 
day’s conversation. “You know, it never occurred to me then.. .” 
and he hangs up his coat beside a schoolboy blazer in the Harrow 
colors. From two until 6:30, unless there is a concert, he slaves 
with cigarettes, scissors, pen, and paste. Anxious exits to the com- 
posing room, two flights up by foot, to find and collar the culprit 
who got Vandamm’s name down Vandamn. Sudden imprecations, 
followed by personal visits to editors and proofreaders, none of 
whom are visibly pleased to see him. A grunt for the unfortunate 
office boy who lately fled the scene of his crime, the furious Parker 
pursuing to the doorway, gesticulating, and shouting eagerly “you 
cur!” The make-up of his page in the last edition he rearranges 
himself. His dinner he usually eats alone. On Mondays he takes 
the most important play or concert for himself; the next goes to 
his assistant; the others—quite often as many as seven—he assigns 
to what he labels “various hands”. New shows in Boston usually 
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open on Monday; but he has always concerts, revisits, plays which 
others have reviewed, and such, to absorb his week. On Thurs- 
days he prepares a Boston letter for the dramatic page of the Sun- 
day New York Times. He writes all notices religiously locked in 
his room at the Vendome. He goes to bed, on the average, at 
four A.M. 

Friday mornings from October until June begins a weekly ritual. 
Roused at 11:30 by a messenger with the proofs of his last night’s 
work, he spends an hour correcting these carefully and pencilling 
private remarks to the proofreader such as “You idiots, can nobody 
down there read English?” Breakfast over at two o’clock, he rushes 
in a taxi to afternoon symphony, prodding the driver in the back with 
his cane. At five he is in the office where he glances at the press 
notices, throws them all in the wastebasket, and writes his own. 
It is curiously true that Parker knows more about a play coming 
to Boston than any of the advance agents. If he hasn’t actually 
seen it, he has clipped, read, and digested every New York or 
London review, and printed portions of them in the bargain. At 
seven, on Fridays, he departs to a monumental dinner: in the old 
days at Young’s, but more recently at Locke’s or the Parker House. 
Once it was tripe and beefsteak a cheval; now, more usually, mock 
turtle soups, planked steaks, no dessert, no cigars, and black coffee. 
Back at the office, he has cleaned up the Saturday magazine pages 
by 12:30. Supper at one, at the Vendome, of Westphalia ham and 
Gouda cheese. After that he writes two columns on the symphony, 
finishing often as early as six in the morning. He sleeps till eleven, 
races through the Saturday papers, attends an afternoon concert, 
hears the identical Friday symphony repeated in the evening, re- 
tires to his room and writes two or three more columns. By then 
he is really spent, and liable to sleep twelve hours. On Sunday 
afternoon his week’s work begins. 

His office, like the rest of the ancient Transcript building, is 
something out of Fleet Street and the imagination. It holds two 
desks, three chairs, a table and hatrack, and looks out of a single 
window upon a disreputable courtyard which Parker obliviously 
never sees. On a high, inaccessible shelf, a long line of dusty scrap- 
books contain Parkeriana from the beginning until 1916 when the 
vicious practice of preservation was abandoned. There are no 
other files. The office walls and the door he has decorated with 
caricatures of Shaw, Stravinski, movie stills, suspicious irrever- 
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ences, and Roth’s cartoon of a Rotarian on the way to convention. 
Except for dictionaries and waiting review copies, there are no 
books. Visitors are never welcome, but every day the slow stream 
of paid reviewers, press agents, photographers, messenger boys, late 
copy, and people sponging for tickets steadily wears an already 
well-worn temper. Parker is generous with tickets—to a point. 
One of the points was passed when a printer’s devil, after being 
what was called ominously pleasant for two weeks, finally sidled up 
and said: “Mr. Parker, how’s that show, Bunty Pulls the Strings, 
at the Corte” “It’s good,” said H. T. P., “and well worth two dol- 
lars of any man’s money.” 


Here in the coop, as at home, he writes entirely in longhand, a 
practice probably not tolerated on any other American paper. Only 
a dozen people can decipher his writing, though he argues with 
some truth: “I always make the same letter in the same way.” One 
says: | read French, German, Spanish, and Parker. Fortunately, 
besides his linotype man, proofreaders, assistant, and a few patient 
friends, this number includes the owner of the paper. Every so 
often an undertone of talk about a typewriter ends with a sample 
of Parker’s worst sent up to the chief. But he looks at it, and 
without reading it says “Anybody can read that,” and there’s an 
end to it. 

Cigarettes, in his waking hours, are a kind of fuel. He prefers 
cork tips, but will frequently light and smoke the wrong end. Once 
lit, the things is never out of his mouth until he throws it away. 
If he talks, the talks straight through it; and in moments of im- 
passioned speech a shower of sparks accompanies each sibilant. 
When Bowker, last of the fire-eaters, was city editor, he and H.T.P. 
often warred over policy or make-up. One day, having stormed 
the citadel, Parker uttered his opinion with a fine volley of sparks, 
many of which fell on Bowker. “Damn it, Parker!” said the 
editor (or is supposed to have said) “when you talk to me take that 
rocket out of your mouth”. 

Because he creates it, he is always in his element. Again the 
short, bowed, impatient figure; now in a cutaway of astonishing cast, 
occupying only one of his two seats at the play or symphony, con- 
stantly talked about and pointed out, but almost never spoken to. 
He does not visibly desire friendship. Sometimes in the lobby, 
to which he repairs with the agility of a cat, you will find him 
conversing in sudden heat with another of his staff, or possibly 
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with the manager. But you may be sure, in the second case, that it 
was the manager who began. Barrie, writing to William Archer, 
accused him, between the acts, of sordid conference with “two 
bearded ruffians”, Mr. A. B. Walkley and Mr. G. B. Shaw. Mr. 
Parker is publicly alone. If you should dare to address him, he 
will answer briefly, cigarette in mouth, his head bobbing emphatic 
emphasis behind a cloud of volcanic ash. His manner does not 
suggest long interviews. An infallible ability to make his first 
comment sound like his last produces an awkward silence not easily 
broken by anything short of departure. Once in his seat, he cleaves 
to the stage. Negligible wits who refer to H.T.P. as Hell-To-Pay 
and lash him for the chronic grouch he never was would be 
shocked to find him, under the strain of competent drama (par- 
ticularly when it deals with fallen women in distress), more emo- 
tional than a débutante. Lacrimae rerum. His breathing, hard .as 
all great smokers’, when quickened betrays him too. He never 
makes a note, but if he has been honestly moved his columns next 
day will cross the high meridian of art. 


A week of repertory, particularly from England, Ireland, Ger- 
many, or Moscow, finds him in the fifth row each night in prop. 
persona. His own phantom, after Leroux, in a red-lined opera 
cloak or Parker sack, he covers annually a large part of the Chicago 
Opera Company’s visit, describing critically at magnificent length 
the Boston society it entertains, for which he writes, which he 
otherwise ignores, and down whose aisles he has arrogantly walked, 
untouched as Moses crossing into Egypt. Dramatic and musical 
enterprises at Harvard and Radcliffe, if they make any sort of 
artistic pretense, call for an out-of-town visit and full honorable 
mention, greatly prized. He has gone to Worcester for festivals 
and to Quincy for Strange Interlude. He loves the ballet and de- 
tests the movies. He has seen only one talkie and that was in 
Russian. 


At the symphony his seats are in the first row of the first balcony, 
just to the right and above the orchestra, where he perches, a small 
and bitter gargoyle above the Brahmin sea. He has a Continental 
method, and rather objectionable, of applauding by bringing his 
cane into sharp contact with the floor. An accurate myth relates 
that once he brought it down on the toes of Mrs. Jack Gardner 
with whom he was sharing a box. Echoes of the fireworks which 
followed will survive them both. 
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Call him the man who broke the back of English prose. He 
writes, he says, “a perfectly natural style”; but readers unable or 
unwilling to follow dismiss it as Germanic or modeled on the dys- 
peptics of Carlyle. That is quite wrong. In his own opinion, its 
singular grain goes back to Latin and to the best of Francis Park- 
man. He was once told in college (by Adams Sherman Hill) that 
Parkman wrote the English of exceptional gods. Apparently he 
never forgot it; but this is wrong, too, and the likeness is not there. 
As to Emerson’s friend from Ecclefechan, Parker has scarcely read 
a line of him. No, as with everything else, this style is very much 
his own: full of queer tricks with datives, omission of articles, and 
unexpected inversions “as the day upturns them”. Architecturally, 
each review comes smarting to the point. The craftsman in him 
acknowledges: “I like the slow building up of the argument, bring- 
ing the thing into focus.” For a small man, the length of his 
shadow is great. Very unfortunately, after a month of it, his un- 
derlings succeed in writing just like him. This is no fault of his. 
He gives reviewers a free rein, no questions asked. The American 
Mercury, in its own delicate Menckenism, is similarly full of little 
Menckens. On the other hand, many vigorous individuals have 
served him as assistants or as members of his staff and escaped to 
their own publics with their own integrities: Forrest Izzard, 
Hiram K. Moderwell, Kenneth Macgowan, and Brooks Atkinson. 
Parker also published much of the early work of Gilbert Seldes, 
Isaac Goldberg, Gluyas Williams, and John Mason Brown. He 
is proud of helping anybody or any cause worth while; and is 
pleased in particular that he had a share in starting the Harvard 
Glee Club, under Dr. Davison, to fame. 

Newspapers are his disease. Although certain things are clipped 
for him and on his desk every noon when he arrives, he reads with 
incredible swiftness the essentials of about fifteen papers a day. 
It used to be twenty. Five are New York, four London, two Chi- 
cago, the Manchester Guardian, Berlin Vossische Zeitung, Le 
Temps and Figaro from Paris. Every week he buys a sheaf of 
magazines from The New Republic and the English weekly re- 
views to Simplicissimus which fall to his own scissors. He uses 
quantities of photographs captioned with quotations out of his head 
or Bartlett’s, with a special weakness for Shakespeare. 

Nobody, not even himself, could write accurately his life. Dave 
Wallace and Adolph Klauber are reputed the only men in New 
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York who know even his whole name. His days are confounded, 
it seems, between New England, where he was born, England 
where he went to school, Harvard where he ranked with the Class 
of 1890, New York where he began as a critic, Boston where he 
lives, and Germany where he intends to die. At Harrow he was 
a classmate of John Galsworthy, and still sees him when he goes 
to London. At Harvard he was a founder of the Monthly, now 
liable only in its files) and a member of its most distinguished 
board which included George Santayana, George Pierce Baker, and 
Robert Herrick. 

His first job, he admits freely, was secretary to Sherman Hoar, 
Massachusetts politician and (more curiously) actual model of the 
familiar but hypothetical John Harvard statue. He then became, 
successively, editorial assistant to a defunct Boston weekly, New 
York correspondent of the Transcript, and dramatic critic of the 
Commercial Advertiser, afterward the New York Globe. There 
was luck in the last. The man to cover Cavalleria Rusticana got 
drunk; and the city editor, knowing that Parker hung round the 
right end of theatres, sent him instead. He forgets how he went 
to the Advertiser in the first place, but thinks that Lincoln 
Steffens had a hand in it. In 1899 he was observed in London 
as correspondent of the Globe and Transcript. In 1902 he was 
back in New York as the Transcript correspondent; and in Oc- 
tober, 1905, he returned to the home office of that Back Bay insti- 
tution, where his own strength has kept him amid the heritage of 
Abolitionists alone, and easily, the most unabolished. 


Every summer he goes to Europe, gives up cigarettes, and smokes 
a pipe. By synthetic accident of foreign clothes, tri-lingual fa- 
cility, and the Continental manner, he is assumed in London to be 
a Frenchman, in Paris a German, and in Berlin an Englishman. 
But people cross the street to him, as to a native, for direction and 
advice. He declares that once at Cambridge, England, he was 
mistaken for an Oxford don. When he can, he books passage on 
the North German Lloyd which he fancies to carry the best as- 
sorted cheese. On the way over professors are known to have en- 
ticed him into cards, and, once arrived, the vineyards of the Rhine 
belt to good red Rhenish wine. A client of Messrs. Coutts, he 
always travels in sterling, and was caught with fallen pounds when 
England went off the gold standard. He has been as high as the 
Alps and as north as Christiania. Arizona, which he has visited, 
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and New Hampshire where he has lived, figure now only in the 
past. Festivals of music, a week of ballet, Salzburg, Weimar, and 
the great art centres, are annual flames to his annual moth. But he 
avoids crowds as he avoids any contact with actors and musicians, in 
whose private lives he has, almost without exception, a dead lack 
of interest. Just to keep his hand in, to remove the damning stigma 
of “vacation”, he does three or four columns each week for the 
Transcript, and writes long impetuous letters to astonished friends. 

In the cellars of old bookshops you may stumble on a copy of 
| his only contribution to bound literature, a bright red book called 
Eighth Notes, published (with editorial help) in 1922. When 
| suitably roused, Parker will talk about it a little and tell you that 
he was never intended to be an author. He once began another 
book (on the opera since Wagner) and finished three chapters. 
But writing and piling the sheets on one side of the desk was too 
much for a journalist, and at that point he lost interest. He can’t 
see why a newspaper isn’t often better than a book. “Imperma- 
nence”’, he will argue, “is one of the best qualities of a news arti- 
cle. The more daily a paper is, the better.” He believes that he 
is a good newsman, and would rather be praised for that than for 
anything else in his profession. 

The stories about him multiply, and legend is already beginning 
to take a hand. For his own part, he never seems to change: his 
energy the same; enthusiasm high; the will to work, inexorable. 
He told a friend not long ago that he could see him for an hour 
about the twentieth of December, and that the next free hour would 
be in May. The odd part was that he meant it. Each year for 
him is still the trilogy of Boston, work, and Europe. Migratory 
birds aren’t quite so sure. As to that, something of the traveler 
never leaves him. Not until one tries to fill his shoes will 
Boston realize the cosmic particle she harbors. Not even then, per- 
haps; for the world takes genius hard. But by and large we know 
his creed, uttered in private, practiced in public: “I’d much rather 
write than talk”. 
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LILLIAN GISH AS CAMILLE 


The revival of old times and an old play at the Central 
City Opera House in Colorado this summer found audi- 
ences as full of sympathy as ever for the woes of Mar- 
guerite Gauthier as they were depicted by Lillian Gish. 
(Photograph by Waxman) 
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CAMILLE AT THE CENTRAL City OperA House 


Lillian Gish makes an old-time curtsy before the ornate and 
starry curtain designed after the manner of the old 
theatre’s heyday by the director, Robert Edmond Jones. 


(Photograph by Laura Gilpin) 














CAMILLE AT THE CENTRAL City OperRA House 


An effective blending of set, properties, costume and pose. 
Helen Freeman as Olympe lent an authentic and spirited 
touch to the unfolding of the sentimental 19th century 
drama. (Photograph by Laura Gilpin) 
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CAMILLE AT THE CENTRAL City OPERA House 


Moffat Johnston as Georges Duval drew a character as 
dignified and as appropriate to the period as this camera 
portrait of him by Laura Gilpin. 
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Jenny Lind, by Edward Wagen- 
knecht. Houghton Mifflin: 1931. $3. 
Fanny Kemble, by Dorothy Bobbé. 
Milton, Balch and Co.: 1931. $3.50. 
Ellen Terry and Her Secret Self, by 
Edward Gordon Craig. Dutton: $3.50. 
So Far, So Good! An Autobiography, 
by Elsie Janis. Dutton: 1932. 

Great Women Singers of My Time, 
by Herman Klein. Dutton: 1931. 


ENNY LIND, Fanny Kemble, Ellen 

Terry, Elsie Janis—four strikingly dif- 
ferent ladies of the theatre who shared one 
thing in common, an immense, some of 
them a sensational popularity, both in Eng- 
land and America. Beginning with Jenny 
Lind, “the Swedish Nightingale”, imported 
with such truly modern ballyhoo by P. T. 
Barnum just one hundred years ago and 
ending with our own Elsie Janis, darling 
of the American Expeditionary Force, the 
careers of these four women span a cen- 
tury of varied accomplishment. Here in 
biographical and auto-biographical form 
their characters and careers are brought 
once more before us, most happily in the 
case of Fanny Kemble, whose wise biog- 
rapher gives us many selections from 
Fanny’s own letters and books—most gaily 
and vividly in the pages of Elsie Janis’s 
own super-diary, where an engaging per- 
sonality flashes from every page. Jenny 
Lind is less fortunate in this particular 
record, which is frankly a “psychograph” 
and not a biography. Mr. Wagenknecht 
presents us with a mosaic of quotations and 
comments on Jenny Lind—artist, woman 
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and religious devotee, but somehow, for all 
his self-conscious efforts at portraiture, the 
result is but a shadowy reflection of a per- 
sonality. His book should be read as a 
sequel to a competent Life rather than as 
a preliminary to one—a Life which would 
give the much scorned facts in such order 
and sequence as would make possible some 
direct impression of the famous singer. 
Like Fanny Kemble, Jenny Lind had a de- 
cided aversion for the stage on which she 
triumphed as an operatic star, an aversion, 
in both cases not unmixed with love. Jenny 
actually retired from opera at twenty-nine. 
Her motives in so doing were, apparently, 
religious, while Fanny allowed marriage 
with her conventional husband to separate 
her from a career for which she had al- 
ways professed a certain dislike. Neither 
Jenny nor Fanny influence the theatre at 
all, but both of them by their individual 
efforts, Jenny Lind on the concert stage 
and Fanny Kemble in her famous read- 
ings, carried each her particular gospel of 
beauty and holiness to huge numbers of 
people, Jenny for the greater glory of God, 
Fanny for that of Shakespeare. Both of 
them helped not a little to bring a taste of 
European culture to a somewhat crude 
America—and both were rewarded by a 
wide popularity. 

Fanny Kemble’s life has more than an 
ordinary fascination, not only because of 
her connection with the great tradition of 
the English stage, but also because of the 
particular period in which she lived and 
her relation to it. She made her début un- 
der the eyes of the Queen-dowager of the 
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English stage, her aunt, Sarah Siddons her- 
self, yet her great success never entirely 
overcame unwillingness to undertake a ca- 
reer to which she was dedicated by all the 
indications of inheritance and aptitude. 
Living between England and America dur- 
ing the troubled period which followed the 
industrial revolution and preceded the Civil 
War, she watched the life around her and 
reacted violently to the currents which 
were rushing the world into a new form 
of civilization. From a London of 
George IV, of Wellington and Peel and 
a success that meant the opening of all 
avenues of contact, social, artistic, lite- 
rary, she journeyed to an America still in 
its post-colonial state of uncertainty and to 
a marriage which not only took her from 
the stage, but shut her up, almost alone, 
in a little house outside of Philadelphia 
where she had much time to observe the 
passing show and to meditate on ‘such 
problems as that of slavery—both of 
negroes and wives—and other subjects 
which led to matrimonial disaster. The 
contrasts of her life, her many friends, her 
sharp observation and fluent pen add color 
and variety to a career chiefly interesting 
outside its professional aspects, and Mrs. 
Bobbé has done full justice to her subject. 

Ellen Terry, true actress that she was, 
truly loved her métier, though she too had 
her moment of disaffection. “I had no in- 
tention of ever acting again,” she says of 
the time she retired in 1868. “I left it 
{the theatre] without regret.” Did she 
also return to it without regret? Gordon 
Craig tells us that his mother, Nelly Terry, 
had, or should have had regrets, but that 
the great actress E. T. found the stage her 
natural climate. Even in his less happy 
moments Gordon Craig usually manages to 
write something suggestive, stimulating— 
to paint a vivid picture or two in the course 
of expressing his highly subjective reac- 
tions to people and events. There are 


many flashes of the kind in this book about 
himself and his mother. The afternoon re- 
hearsal at the Lyceum is unforgettable, his 
analysis of E. T.’s acting, illuminating: 
“E. T. drew us all together, silently; im- 
mediately: that to begin with...” (p.164) 
He says “She was not startling—her ef- 
fects were broad (she was never niggling) 
but broad, not big. She spread herself, she 
encompassed the stage, the stalls, the pit, 
gallery and somehow the air—she mingled 
with these, came out—always out—to 
them. An immense reserve, not of power 
but of gifts, seemed to be moving with her 
—never at any moment did we expect her 
to overwhelm us with the thunders and 
lightnings of rhetoric, but always with 
largesse.” (p. 166.) 

And so on. It would be good to quote 
much of this book—that much of the rest 
might be forgotten—and forgiven. ‘The 
attacks on Bernard Shaw for allowing the 
publication of the Shaw-Terry correspon- 
dence seem exaggerated to those who ob- 
tained from those letters a picture of a more 
glamorous and lovable Ellen Terry than 
even an adoring son can give. 

The fourth member of this quartet of 
celebrities shares at least one striking 
quality with the others. She, too, in her 
day, which is ours, was first, if not in 
genius, at any rate “in the hearts of her 
countrymen”. Elsie Janis, endowed from 
childhood with a _ remarkable gift of 
mimicry, no particular voice or histrionic 
talent, but with a dynamic force of good 
will, not to mention a dynamo for a 
mother, drove her way to success at the top 
of her own particular profession. In a 
lively and unpretentious narrative, a sort 
of glorified Whose Who of stage and so- 
ciety as it found its way into Elsie’s Gang 
she tells the ever engaging tale of Cinder- 
ella turned Princess. In this case the deus 
ex machina is not Prince Charming, there 
were legions of him, but Elsie’s far-famed 
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mother, the “we” of a story which leads 
through many romantic episodes among the 
great and near great to France, and to that 
unique experience which made Elsie Janis 
the “Sweetheart of the A.E.F.” 

It is interesting to trace the relationship 
between the “thing itself”, the gift, talent, 
genius as the case may be, latent in these 
four artists, and the supershowmanship 
which exploited these gifts. Jenny Lind 
had Barnum to give inappropriate setting 
to her delicate and perfect art, and it is 
said that she deeply resented his methods. 
Fanny Kemble, who came out under her 
father’s wing, inherited so great a name 
that she needed, and received, no other as- 
sistance. Irving set the stage for Ellen 
Terry, giving her the Shakespeare so suited 
to her great gifts. Finally, Elsie Janis had 
in her own mother a manager and producer 
whose ability amounted to genius. There 
was, in each case, someone behind the 
scene whose assistance helped in the de- 
velopment of even the greatest of these 
talents. 

Herman Klein, doyen of English music 
critics, covers almost the same period in 
opera as these four careers cover on the 
“legitimate” stage and its “illegitimate” 
fringes. Mr. Klein actually heard Jenny 
Lind—he was only seven years old at the 
time—but his series of sketches really be- 
gins with Theresa Tietjens whom he calls 
her true successor. One by one he brings 
before us those great women singers whose 
presence on the opera stages of the world 
made the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the Golden Age of Opera—Patti, 
Nordica, Calvé, Sembrich, the great Wag- 
nerian singers, Materna, Lilli Lehman, 
Ternina, a role-call of supremely beauti- 
ful, dramatic voices that makes our own 
day pale and lifeless in comparison. Mr. 
Klein’s book is a valuable record, combin- 
ing as it does, a wealth of facts with first 
hand, experienced, criticism. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


SHORT PLAYS FOR EVERYONE 

"7 HE demand for really good plays 

exceeds the supply,” Glenn Hughes 
says in the preface to his collection of Short 
Plays for Modern Players (Appleton: 
1931) and everyone who has come in con- 
tact with this ever increasing demand will 
heartily agree with him. The answer to 
the question of what constitutes a “really 
good play” is, in the last analysis, personal. 
The standard, to judge from the average 
output, is not high and it is therefore not 
surprising to find little theatre groups con- 
stantly repeating past successes. Every 
new anthology, however, holds out the hope 
of a new discovery and when one is intro- 
duced by so experienced a worker in the 
field as Glenn Hughes the selection is well 
worth considering. The plays range from 
a lively war romance by Rupert Hughes, 
through the small town sentiments of Zona 
Gale to Chaucerian fantasy and Morleyan 
whimsicality. New Plays for Women and 
Girls (French: 1932) also presents a wide 
variety of types and of authors and is a 
particularly useful collection for schools 
and women’s clubs. There is a constant 
tendency toward specialization in the one- 
act play collections. Colleges, schools, 
amateur groups, community centers, even 
summer camps have their special needs and 
are provided for by foresighted editors. 
A. P. Sanford has a collection of Little 
Plays for Everybody (Dodd, Mead and 
Company: 1932) dedicated to the service 
of Grammar and High Schools and also a 
special group of Peace Plays (Dodd, Mead 
and Company: 1932) for those occasions 
when the young idea might be taught to 
shoot in the right direction. A third vol- 
ume compiled and edited by the same au- 
thor provides community organizations 
with material for patriotic celebrations un- 
der the title of Plays for Civic Days 
(Dodd, Mead and Company: 1932). 
Alexander Dean in his Seven to Seventeen 
(French: 1931) has in mind those groups 
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of youngsters gathered in schools and sum- 
mer camps whose Saturday evening shows 
can be effectively adorned with a short and 
not too subtle playlet adapted to local 
talent. His book contains twenty-one new 
plays chosen with an eye for simple pro- 
duction and the abilities of girl and boy 
casts. For anyone attempting a college 
festival on a large scale Mary Patricia 
O’Donnell’s Greek Games (Barnes and 
Co.: 1932) describing the organization of 
the Barnard College festival, with dance 
plans, music and directions will be found 
useful. 

The only one man collection in this par- 
ticular group of short plays is Dan Toth- 
eroh’s One Act Plays for Everyone 
(French: 1931). The Cornell University 
Plays (French: 1932) selected and edited by 
A. M. Drummond, director of the Cornell 
University Theatre, show the type and va- 
riety of material that the college groups 
are producing and offers more experimen- 
tal possibilities than most of the collec- 
tions here listed. The lively and largely 
inane revues collected by Marjorie Rice 
Levis in Blackouts (French: 1932) are in 
amusing contrast to the mass of one act 
play collections. Some of these are taken 
from Broadway shows, all are written in 
the swift anecdotal manner of the vaude- 
ville revue—a play for a pun—a dash of 
pepper and absurdity for adult, if not 
sophisticated taste. 


The Orpheus of Politian and the Am- 

inta of Tasso, with introductory es- 

says by Louis E. Lord. Oxford 

a Press: London and New 
ork. 


ASTORAL poetry and its related art, 
Pastors drama, provide the material 
for the unusually fine essays on the Greek, 
Latin and Italian pastorals by Louis E. 
Lord which preface translations of the 
Orpheus of Angelo Politian and the 4m- 
inta of Torquato Tasso. Putting all of 
this material together into a single volume 


is an excellent idea. The essays give more 
the sense of the background of the pastoral 
play and of the continuance of the pastoral 
motive in poetry and drama than any sep- 
arate account of these now divided forms 
could have achieved. They also create a 
mood for the two delightful plays, the 
earliest pastoral drama Politian’s Orpheus, 
first produced at the Court of Mantua in 
1471, and Tasso’s lyric Aminta, produced 
at the Court of Ferrara in 1573 “the finest 
pastoral drama of the Italian renaissance.” 
However far the material that is so close 
to nature seems from our realistic theatre 
and poetry today it is well to remember 
that, just as painting has gone back from 
artifice to nature a dozen times in its his- 
tory, so poetry and the theatre always turn, 
at some unexpected point, from man’s com- 
plexity to nature’s own high artifice. Theo- 
critus is never out of date. It is well to 
remember that in 1932. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Immortal Jew, by S. R. Lysaght 
(Macmillan: 1931) a closet drama in 
verse and prose set in nineteenth century 
Bohemia. 

Plays from the Modern Theatre, edited 
by Harrison R. Steeves (D. C. Heath and 
Co.: 1931) nine plays chosen to represent 
outstanding tendencies in the modern thea- 
tre—Ibsen, Pinero, Wilde, Hauptmann, 


_ Tchekov, Molnar, O’Neill, etc. 


Contemporary Drama, European Plays, 
Vol. II, edited by E. Bradlee Watson and 
Benfield Pressey (Scribner’s Sons: 1932) 
the second volume in the European series 
of Scribner’s small format Contemporary 
Drama. Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Sudermann, 
Rostand and Tchekov appear in this group. 


Speech and Voice, by G. Oscar Rus- 
sell, Ph.D. Macmillan: 1931. 


HIGHLY technical and anatomical 

discussion of the mechanics of speech 
and sound illustrated by X-ray photo- 
graphs of various individuals. 
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DESIGN BY HENRY DREYFUSS FOR A Four-SQUARE CINEMA THEATRE 


Many of the difficulties of large motion picture auditoriums are 
overcome by Mr. Dreyfuss’ project. Four screens are set on a 
square in the centre of the auditorium. Around these the 
spectators are seated, the furthest seat being only seventy feet 
from the screen. 1740 people can be seated on a single floor; 
with a balcony added, a total of 2496 can be seated—a capacity 
larger than that of any theatre on a lot of corresponding size. 
Fins at the corners of the screen prevent the audience from 
seeing more than one screen at a time. While the picture is in 
progress subdued lights, installed in'these fins, light the aisles but 
not the screens. There are no lighting fixtures. During the in- 
termissions silver curtains are closed in front of the screens cre- 
ating a column with a highly reflective surface in the centre of 
the theatre. On this column lights are projected and deflected 
over the auditorium. The circular lobby can hold a crowd equal 
to half the seating capacity. The auditorium is entered at four 
points from a corridor around and under the theatre. 
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| NEW YORK 


|WIGMAN 
Pc reWOL 


... OF THE DANCE 


Under Mary Wigman's personal 
supervision. . . . Courses for 
dancers, amateurs and teachers 
at the only American school to 
teach the Wigman method of 
the modern dance... . 















Hanya Holm, Mary Wig- 
man's pedagogical representa- 
tive in America, chief instructor. 





Fall term starts October 3rd. 
Enroll September 26th to Octo- 
ber Ist. 





113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
(Steinway Building) 
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Advanced and _ Beginners’ 


Courses in every style of 
Dance Art. 


Daily Professional Classes 


NOTE! Our Beautiful New 
CATALOG, a PICTURE de- 
scription mailed upon request 


801 Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio 
Phone Cherry 4876 
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DANCE COURSES 
A Check List of Schools 





HE interest in the Dance has 

grown both deeper and wider dur- 
ing the last few years. The import- 
ance of the Dance is recognized not 
only as an essential art, but as an aid 
to anyone whose profession requires 
poise, rhythm, grace and freedom of 
movement. 

As an indication of the variety of 
forms and methods of the Theatre 
Dance taught throughout the country, 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY presents 
this partial list of Dance Schools and 
of Theatre Schools which offer special 


| courses in the Dance. 


If you are planning to take courses 
in the Dance check those schools best 
suited to your needs and send for cata- 
logs, either directly to the schools— 
mentioning THEATRE ARTS MonTH- 
Ly—or to Dept. G., THEATRE ARTS 
MontTuyiy, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


RutH ALLERHAND 


38 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Normai course; teachers’ train- 
ing class for German method 
diploma. 


September 15th to June 1st. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 








Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


ELSA 
FINDLAY 


EuRYTHMICS 
Bopy TECHNIQUE 
Courses for Students of 
Music e DANCING 
| DRAMATIC ART 
BEGIN WEEK OF OCTOBER 3D 


Write or ’Phone for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York 


Telephone ASh. 4-2090 


























DaLcrozE EURYTHMICS 
Paul Boepple, Director. 

9 East 59th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
Rhythmic movement; 
technique; solfege. 

October 15th to May 31st. 





bodily 


Daisy BLAU SCHOOL 
OF THE DANCE 


136 West S8ist Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








Modern, interpretive, ballet, toe, 
tap, acrobatic and musical com- 
edy dancing. 


September 19th through May. 








ApoLPeH BoLtmM SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


1759 N. Highland Avenue, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Pantomime, plastic, interpretiy 
modern, toe and national dancy 








Open all year. 
BONSTELLE SCHOOL OF 
THE DANCE AND DRAMA 
AT Detroit Civic THEATRE 


Director. 











Jessie Bonstelle, 


3408 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


All forms of the dance. 
Now open. 
AGNES BOONE STUDIO OF 


THE DaANce, INC. 


Barbizon- Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 


Professional and _non-profes- 
sional classes in ballet, charac. 
ter, creative, tap and _ musical 
comedy dancing; body fluency 
and rhythm classes for redue- 
ing. 

Opens October 3rd. 








CHALIF SCHOOL 
Louis H. Chalif, Director. 


163 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Toe, ballet, tap, Spanish, Ger- 
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man, Greek, specialty, ballroom Dall: 
and Oriental dancing. 
Term begins October 1st. Open all ' 
year. 1 
‘ r Septe 
Grace CHRISTIE STUDIO 
1 West 67th Street, FLOREN 
New York, N. Y. Gra 
Rat Lexi 
Science of movement. New 
October 15th to June 1st. | 
CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC | [rma D 
Eleanor Frampton and _ Gladys 3M 
Wells, Directors. New 
2605 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Modern dance; Dalcroze eury- For 
thmics. For 
September 19th to January 28th. close 
January 30th to June 17th. Jor F. 
THE CorNISH SCHOOL OF THE 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director. bow 
Seattle, Wash. _ 
Dance courses, including eury- 
thmics. 
September 12th to June 15th Sept 
June 19th to July 29th. 
r Etsa F 
Creo StTupDIO OF SENSATIONAL ae 
STAGE DANCING New 
Theo Creo, Director. ea 
136 West 42nd Street, _ 
New York, N. Y. Lisa G 
. ee 
Acrobatic, sensational, estheti¢, 170: 
ballet, character,  eccentri¢ Wa: 
adagio and other dance forms 
Open all year. 
Continued t page) Ope 
(Continued on next p 
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~ | Sopuia DELZA CHESTER HaLe SCHOOL 
§ West 13th Street, 1697 Broadway, _ a 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. HESTER ALE g 
. . t 
Body movement; technique of Ballet; toe; tap; acrobatics; K 
dance movement; dance com- modern technique. sy Cc Hh oO oO L 5 
ve position. " Open all year. f 
th Opens October 17th. 
? i O.iver Haseropt Stupi0 Vv . 
DENISHAW . : 
—_—— 1889 East 82nd Street, . 
Ruth St. Denis, Director. Cleveland, Ohio. AMERICA’S 
67 Stevenson Place, ‘ Modern movement; body con- 7 
Van a. S _ trol; rhythmics; original dances. FOREMOST SCHOOL 1 
—— Adults and children. OF THE DANCE . 
Oriental ; ant i Pr cscgn om September 12th to December 23rd. . 
music visualization; dance crea- ‘ . 
tion; basic ballet; body build- January 2nd to April 28th. — : 
ing; dance posageey i material | Buity Hewett Stupi0 
or stage presentation. : 
October 3rd to May 17th. oF DANCING Ballet - Toe- Tap- Acrobatics 
Tue DHIMAH SCHOOL ee Modern Technique 
OF THE DANCE Body rhythm; recreational danc- 
70 East 17th Street, ing; group dancing for concert Rhythm and Stage Movement 
New York, N. ¥. See Designed for the Training of 
Modern technique and dance October 17th to February 11th. : | | 
< composition; rhythmics. February 13th to June 3rd. Players, Dramatic Students and ; 
al September 28th to June 12th. HirscH-ARNOLD SCHOOL All Who Are Interested in the 
: DorsHA: THEATRE OF THE DANCE OF THE DANCE Arts of the Theatre. \ 
ag gue _ Mildred Hirsch and Ruth Arnold, 
Ba x Be a , iio Directors. 1697 Broadway at 53rd Street, 
undamentals of technique; | 545 Sutter S : : 
modern og eae ballet; | San Poamninne Oultt. New York City 
Duncan work, etc. x 
if All forms of the dance. COlumbus 5-2844 
Now open. op ” 
en all year. 
Bae Serr Scui0n. | SEND FOR LITERATURE 
. 1924% Main Street, KING-SMITH Stup1I0-SCHOOL | 
n Dallas, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, — 
All types of dancing, based es- Directors. 
l sentially on Russian ballet tech- 1751 New Hampshire Avenue, SOT TMT 
nique. Washington, D. C. “eit: UH : 
September Ist to July 1st. ses. 2 : : 
a ieapdiapasom : When you are in London : 
FLORENCE DoUGHTY SCHOOL October 6th to May 27th. 2 . = 
Grand Central Palace, | KOBELEFF RUSSIAN SCHOOL 3 visit : 
Lexington Avenue at 46th Street, = = 
New York, N. Y. oF DANCING : : 
All forms of dance. Constantin Kobeleff, Director. E THE BALLET CLUB : 
IrkMA DUNCAN SCHOOL 2315 Broadway, : : 
New York, N. Y. = ~ 
$ - 3 Mitchell Place, : 2 Ladbroke Road, W.11 : 
New York, N. Y. Ballet, toe and character danc- | |= = 
ing. 2 = 
Isadora Duncan system of danc- . = : 
ing; children and adults. Open all year. : E 
For adults: open all year MIRIAM MARMEIN SCHOOL Performances 5 
For children: September 15th to = = 
close of school year. 139 West 56th Street, = = 
f A Sate New York, N. Y. - ly S d dTh d = 
Jorc Fastinc SCHOOL a ye ene a 
Plasto-rhythmics; modern bal- | |Z - . z 
OF THE DANCE let; pantomime. : = 
118% South High Street, Opens September 19th. 3 at 9 r. M. i 
Jolumbus, Ohio. 2 = 
: EpnaAa McRae ScHooL = = 
Ballet; toe; tap; group line- = d . th aot | = 
work; acrobatic, Spanish and OF THE DANCE E uring cawesoe: soases 6 
‘ agen dancing. mi 64 East Jackson Boulevard, E 2 
eptember Ist to June 17th. Chicago, Til. = September to July = 
Etsa FINDLAY Ballet, tap and character danc- | |= : 
ing. = = 
264 Fifth Avenue, _ | : : 
New York, N. Y. Now open. | Fz = 
i i : = ] . = 
Eurythmics and body technique. | NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE LE Guest Tickets = 
October 3rd to May 31st. Ali il Lewisohn, Directors. | [Z : 
Alice and Irene Lewiso > s. | - 
. . | fz to Readers of : 
| Lisa GarpiNer SCHOOL 441 Madison Avenue, |e a 
1708 S Street, N. W. New York, N. Y. : = 
Washington, D. C. Courses in the dance. | Th \ M | E 
Modern ballet, character and October 3rd to May 19th. | 5 eatre {\rts i'lont 'Yy z 
Spanish dancing. = = 
Opens October 3rd. (continued on next page) = : 
SUTTER LLL 
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New YorK SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE 


Elizabeth B. Grimball, Director. 
551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, z. 
Jacques Dalcroze method of 
rhythmics; body building; study 
and practise of rhythm and 
tempo in movement; pantomimic 











training; study of stage deport- 
ment; posture; gesture; move- 
ment and group movement. 


October 1st to June 1st. 
YeEICHI Nimura STupIOos 


Josephine Rosamond, 


1947 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Modern Oriental dancing. 
Open all year. 
NortTH SHORE CONSERVATORY | 


oF Music 





Director. 





Antoinette Ludwig, Director. 
1105 Lawrence Avenue, 
Chicago, Ul. 
All forms of the dance, includ- 
ing Mary Wigman technique. 


Now open. 
PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY 
BALLET, INc. 


Serge Oukrainsky, Director. 








64 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago, Hl. 
Toe, character, interpretive, 
Oriental, Grecian, cubistic and 


futuristic dancing; pantomime. 
September 26th to August 31st. 


PoprpeELOFF STUDIO OF 
DANCE AND MIME 


Sergei Popeloff, Director. 
801 Carnegie Hall, 








Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ballet, interpretive, Oriental, 
character, Spanish and modern 
dance. 


Open all year. 
ANNA PovitcH SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 
79 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Classical, ballet, character and 
dramatic dancing; _ recreation 


and reducing classes; children’s 
classes. 








Now open. 
ALBERTINA RASCH 
113 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Modern ballet, tap and musical 
comedy; acrobatic and eccentric 
dancing. 
For adults: 


For children: 
ter. 


REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
ASSOCIATES 


Herbert V. Gellendré, 
251 West 72nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

in body 

of permanent 





open all year. ; 
October through win- 





Director. 


technique for | 
acting 


Courses 
members 
company. 


November 1st to June 15th. | 


SoNIA SEROVA 


245 West 72nd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 
Classes for children and adults 
in all types of dancing; class 
for business girls. 

October 3rd to May 15th. 





STRAUSS SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Sara Mildred Strauss, 


Studio 839, 

Carnegie Hall, 

New York, N. Y. 
Courses for beginners, inter- 
mediate and advanced students, 
and for teachers. 


October 3rd to June 30th. 
EpWIN STRAWBRIDGE SCHOOL 


8 West 13th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Stage and creative 
recreational classes. 


Opens October 3rd. 





Director. 





dancing; 


Muriet Stuart STupio 


6039 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Classical ballet; rhythmic danc- 

ing; German technique; ballet 

and rhythm for beginners. 
September 15th to August 31st. 





TAMIRIS SCHOOL OF THE 
AMERICAN DANCE 


63 East 11th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Movement for the concert dance. 








Now open. 


IVAN TARASOFF SCHOOL OF STARS 





637 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Ballet, toe and tap dancing; 


children and adults. 
Open all year. 


NICHOLAS TSOUKALAS 


DANcE STUDIOS 
218 South Wabash 








Avenue, 


Chicago, Il. 
Ballet, Greek, classic and Span- 
ish dancing; classes for chil- 


dren. 
Now open. 
WHITEHEAD SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA AND VOICE 


Douglass and 


RHYTHM, 








Virginia Whitehead, 


Directors. 
113 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Creative, dramatic, folk danc- 
ing; motor-mental rhythmics; 


body training. 
October Ist to June 1st. 


Hans WIENER STUDIOS 


Brunswick Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
119 East 17th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dance composition; dance 
script; anatomy; pedagogy; 
choreography; percussion. 


October 1st to May 30th. 











—_ 
New YorK WIGMAN SCHOoL 
OF THE DANCE 
113 West 57th = 
New York, N. Y 
The Wigman method; instry, 
tion for beginners, advance 


students and teachers; use d 
percussive instruments, 


October 3rd to May 31st. 




















The 2 


Lisa Gardiner 
Sehool of Dancing 


New Season Opens 
October 3. 1932 


1708 S. Street, Northwest 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
Phone: North 0874 
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NOVLFLEX oo 
Directors and ‘Technicians 01 Little Theatres, Nint 
High School and College Theatres—Write tor 
this practical booklet on draperies, scenery, 
NOVELTY ‘SCENIC STUDIOS 
DRAPERIES e@ SCENERY o Drop — /elep 
CYCLORAMAS e@ RIGGING @ LIGHTING Ma 
SALE or RENTAL ‘ 
340 West 41st Sweet_ New York City 
RE 
~~ STAGE PRI 
Equipment Spee 
and | 
_ Supplies ... Ps 
P . tivate 
A may be 
for spec 
EVERYTHING you need from a spotlight of tion 
color wheel to a complete stage lighting ins 
lation. Dependable products. Reasonable prices 
Prompt service Catalog on request 
KLIEGL BROS 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO..1NC 400 East 
321 West 50th Srreet New Yo 
NEW YORK.N.Y. oan 
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School and Studio Directory continued 






GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


Vv 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D 
Head of Drame Department 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistont Head of Drama Department 


a od 


The school operates its own theatre and has « 
highly trained professional faculty 
Accredited, Degree and Certificate offered. 


The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in either acting production, or design 


Limited number of applications eccepted 
For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, lil. 

















AAR LMI A 
] FANNY BRADSHAW 


Play Producer—Director 


individual instruction in 
DICTION 

and the 

SPEAKING VOICE 


for stage and daily use 
DRAMATIC ART 


136 East 67th St. New York City 














ELIZABETH MACK 
STUDIOS 
New York and Paris 


THEATRE ROUTINE 








COACHING PRACTISE IN PLAYING 
VOICE AND DICTION 
FRENCH 
° 


Ninth Season Opening in New Studios 
58 W. 57th St., New York 


il OCTOBER 24TH 
ow 

)PS Telephone for appointment or write to 
Associate Director. 


NG Madeline Hicks, 
; Tel. Circle 7-1276 


THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO@ THEATRE 


310 W. 


73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 
A COURSE IN ACTING 


SOUND PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 

Eva Le ¢ Gotioons 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Guan Matthison 
Teacher of Alice Brady and 
cthers rominent in the theatre 
Winter Session stew Quai Jan. 2nd 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 














On an Island in the Ocean— 


near Cape Cod 


IDELAH RICF 
of the SPOKEN WORD 


PELAH School 
AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
22nd Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting. Dancing. Stage 
Direction. Professional Stock Com- 
pany playing nightly in our own'play- 
ouse. Land and water sports. 


CAT ALOGUF ON REQUEST 
Address 


N MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
\ Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard 
Island, Mass 
































CHOICE SCHOOLS 


HERE are a large num- 
ber of institutions offer- 
ing professional and literary 
instruction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 


be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
THEATRE Arts MONTHLY are 
known to offer’ splendid 
training and to be reliable in 
Please identify 


every way. 


yourself as a _ reader of 
THEATRE ArTs when writing 
these schools as special at- 
such in- 


tention is given 


quiries. 


Students at theatre schools 
offering no dance courses are 
referred to the check-list of 
dance schools in the October, 
1932 Issue of THEATRE Arts. 























THE TRAPHAGEN 
SCHOOL OF FASHION 


1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 


ANNOUNCES 
New evening and Saturday 
morning classes for the study 
of Design for the Theatre un- 
der profess ional instructors: 
HELEN FORREST — Design- 


ing and _ constructing 


costumes. 

ARCH LAUTERER—Design- 
ing and constructing stage 
settings. 


stage 


For students of costume or the stage, 
directors of small theatre groups, teachers. 


Your inspection invited, 9 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 


Write for Circular 10. Tel. COl. 5-2077 
































MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA 
a 


Private and class lessons for Actors 
and Singers. Technique of acting, 


coaching for parts, diction, body 
expression. 
+ 


For information and terms apply to 


FRANCES DEITZ, Manager 
11 West 42nd Street 


Room 1490 Tel. LOngacre 5-237! 











ee 7. 
Margaret 
PRENDERGAST McLEAN 
English Diction 
Speaking Voice @ Pantomime 
Dialects 


Private and class lessons—coaching. Dialects 

may be eradicated, or they may be acquired 

for specific theatrical needs. Special atten- 
tion given to the reading of lines. 

‘ Author of the text book 

Good American Speech 


E. P. Dutton & Company 


400 East 57th Street Telephone 
New York City Plaza 3-6684 


RRR D2 ogee Sooo 
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MERICAN 


ACADEMY 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 











For 48 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
ROOM 152-G 


| CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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CHALIF 


Announces a Brilliant Group of Experts 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—Dances and Plastique 
BILLY NEWSOME—Tap and Musical Comedy 
ALEX YAKOVLEFF—Ballet and Toe Dancing 
ROSE BYRNE—Ballroom Dancing for Teachers 
TASHAMIRA—Modern German Dance 
ALBERTO De LIMA—Spanish Dancing 
MANILOFF—Acrobatic, Stretching, Limbering 
KOHANA—Oriental Dancing 
PERRY MANSFIELD—Corrective Dancing 
JAMES POWERS—Ballroom, Ladies, Gentlemen 
Dancers, artists and students are invited to come 
to the Chelit Studios to view our methods of 
instruction. 
ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER COURSES 
163 W. 57th St., New York 
(Circle 7-1927) 














Michel and Vera 


FOKINE 


MODERN RUSSIAN BALLET 


Necessary foundation for all forms of 
the Dance 
Character Dancing 
Rhythmic Exercises 
Plastic and Expressive Movement. 
For Beginners, Intermediate, Advanced. 
Evening Classes for Business Girls. 
Child classes. Ladies' Physical Culture. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
4 Riverside Drive New York City 
TRafalgar 7-9171 


























The Bonstelle School 


of the 


DANCE and DRAMA 
at 


DETROIT CIVIC THEATRE 
Detroit, Michigan 
* 










Complete training in all phases of the 
Stage, Screen and Radio. 
Jessie Bonstelle, Director, 


Dancing and all its allied branches 
Olga Fricker, Director. 


Write for catalogue. 











PERRY-MANSFIELD 


Can send graduate instructors of 


Correctives in Dance Form, 
Rhythmic Gymnastics, 
Modern Dancing 
to colleges, schools or organizations within 
or without New York City 


Perry-Mansfield is affiliated this season 
with the Chalif School, 163 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


Summer Camp and Normal School of 
Dancing and Dramatics 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


For information address 


Perry-Mansfield, 10 Mitchell Pl., N. Y. C. 











@@ee 

@ SERGE! 

>; POPELOFF 

® Studio of 
Dance and Mime 


Advanced and _ Beginners’ 
Courses in every style of 
Dance Art. 


Daily Professional Classes 


NOTE! Our Beautiful New 
CATALOG, a PICTURE de- 
scription mailed upon request 


® 

@ 

801 Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio £ 
Phone Cherry 4876 

















The 


Lisa Gardiner 


School of Dancing 
and 
Coneert Dance 
Group 


1708 S. Street, Northwest 


WASHINGTON, D. CG, 
Phone: North 0874 


























THerarre Anus EDirrcrory 








Books Custumes 
how th B 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY COSTUME wom Mrmancre de.” Brooks 
. Costumes are out "he practically every New 


PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P.0.Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


for the Librarian, the Student 
and the Collector 


Catalogue 29, entitled 
PLAYS, PLAYERS & PUPPETS 
sent post free on request to 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 
Bridge, Newport, Mon., England 


PLAYS 


The newest and best of all forms 
of entertainment — plays — read- 
ings — operettas — pianologues — 

children’s plays. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 


The 





Send for 
free catalog 





CATALOG ON REQUEST 


PLAYS 


OR- ANY: HELP-IN-PRODUCING-PLAYS 
Summit, ‘oo "phone, Summit 6-0428W 





DRAMA 
SERVICE 
STUDIOS 


BA oe 








These same costumes are 
World’s largest and most 
Send list 


York production. 
available for your use. 
beautiful collection to choose from. 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., New York 





Theatrical Equipment 


RENT FROM BEAUMONT 
SCENERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
DRAPES, PAINTED SETS, ETC. 
Supplying Schools - Churches - Clubs - Little 
Theatres - all kinds of Entertainment on a 
“RENTAL BASIS.” Finest service in the coun- 

try and most reasonable prices. 

Write for Information To 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
443 West 47th St. NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone LOngacre 5-5252—5-5253. 





= 


The Art of the Dance 


By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 
Twenty singularly suggestive and 
informative essays, a unique con 
tribution to the subject and a trench- 
ant document in the _ history of 


modern art. 
on 


La Argentina 


By André Levinson 
A study in Spanish dancing with 32 
plates. $10.00 
= 


Order from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. 57th Street; New York City 


— 





























LUMINOUS COLORS 


that glow in the dark 
For Costumes . Sceneries . Makeup 


You can produce the same startling luminescent effects 
featured in leading Broadwey productions. 
Send for our price list and free folder completely 
describing Luminous Paints a olors. 


STROBLITE CO., 35 West 52nd Street, New York 


a 
ILWEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 


445 West 45th St. New York 


——— 





CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 


Unique Lighting Effects are obtained 
by using a! Spots to light your 
uctions. ur Baby Spots $6 to 
15. Our 1000 Watt Spots $25. 
ights, Stereopticons, Electrical 


Effects of every description. Write for 
illustrated price list. 


258 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 








ALJO SCENIE 
PAINTS, ANILINES 
and Supplies 
Write for Color Book and Price List 


ALJO MANUFACTURING C6.) 


130 West 21st St., New York iil] 


——— 
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